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PATTERN FOR PEACE 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Declaration on World Peace 
October 7, 1943 


THE Morat Law Must Govern Wortp ORDER 


The organization of a just peace depends upon practical recognition of 
the fact that not only individuals but nations, states and international 
society are subject to the sovereignty of God and to the moral law which 
comes from God. 


Tue RicuTs oF THE INDIvinpUAL Must Be AssuRED 
The dignity of the human person as the image of God must be set forth 
in all its essential implications in an international declaration of rights 
and be vindicated by the positive action of national governments and 
international organization. States as well as individuals must repudiate 
racial, religious or other discrimination in violation of those rights. 


THE Ricuts oF Oppressep, WEAK OR COLONIAL PEOPLES 
Must Be ProtecteD 
The rights of all peoples, large and small, subject to the good of the 
organized world community, must be safeguarded within the framework 
of collective security. The progress of undeveloped, colonial or op- 
pressed peoples toward political responsibility must be the object of 
international concern. 
THe Ricuts oF Minorities Must Be SecuRED 

National governments and international organization must respect and 
guarantee the rights of ethnic, religious and cultural minorities to eco- 
nomic livelihood, to equal opportunity for educational and cultural 
development, and to political equality. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO MAINTAIN PEACE WITH JUSTICE 
Must Be ORGANIZED 

An enduring peace requires the organization of international institu- 
tions which will develop a body of international law; guarantee the 
faithful fulfillment of international obligations, and revise them when 
necessary; assure collective security by drastic limitation and continuing 
control of armaments, compulsory arbitration and adjudication of con- 
troversies, and the use when necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce 
the law. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic Cooperation Must Be DEVELOPED 
International economic collaboration to assist all states to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens must replace the present 
economic monopoly and exploitation of natural resources by privileged 
groups and states. 


A Just SoctaL OrpER witHin Eacu State Must Be AcHIEVED 
Since the harmony and well-being of the world community are intimately 
bound up with the internal equilibrium and social order of the indi- 
vidual states, steps must be taken to provide for the security of the 
family, the collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the 
common good, a standard of living adequate for self-development and 
family life, decent conditions of work, and participation by labor in 
decisions affecting its welfare. 




























































WORLD AFFAIRS 


PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 


Wortp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and proposals 
for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the 
views expressed by the writers. 


























RELIGION AND THE POSTWAR WORLD 


HE present crisis of civilization constitutes a definite accusation 
against organized religion. 


Had the millions of believers in the divine governance of men been 
true to their respective faiths, such a disaster might not have happened. 


The religious leaders have humbly acknowledged their responsibili- 
ties for this situation, and are now presenting a united front against 
the forces of iniquity seeking to undermine civilization. They are aware 
of the evils of society which must be overcome before there can be tran- 
quillity of order based on righteousness. 


The Pattern for Peace presented by the leaders of the Jewish, Catho- 
lic, and Protestant Faiths is eloquent evidence of their grave concern and 
of the wisdom they have shown in considering the problems of the post- 
war world. 


Wor.tp AFrairs is fortunate to be able to present herewith the fol- 
lowing commitments by competent representative religious leaders con- 
cerning the principles underlying the Pattern for Peace. 


This symposium should be of great value in clarifying the thinking 
of all those who believe that the ultimate answer to the needs of the 


world must be a spiritual answer. 


Puitie MARSHALL BRowN 








CATHOLICS AND THE PEACE 


By Georce N. SHUSTER 
President of Hunter College, New York City 


HAT the Catholic community in Europe has suffered more keenly 

from this war than any other group is not an overstatement. To 
some extent the present tragedy repeats older dark hours in the history 
of the world, for there is implicit in the Catholic faith a pledge to sur- 
mount national barriers and to seek the establishment of a common 
brotherhood in hope and charity. From the beginning the liturgy of 
the Church has therefore expressed a profound longing for peace. That 
the faithful may be spared from “pest, famine and war” is one of the 
oldest of Christian petitions. Nevertheless the present conflict has 
brought anguish and sacrifice without a parallel since the days of Saint 
Augustine. One need only think of what has happened to ancient Catho- 
lic peoples like the Poles and the Slovenes in order to realize how close 
to the brink of extinction Christendom has come. 

The fact that Catholics were active in the cause of international peace 
makes the story all the more poignant. Pope Benedict XV had, in 1917, 
set forth in an Encyclical of lasting significance the Church’s attitude 
towards international organization established to safeguard the peace 
of the world. It is true that the structure of the League of Nations was 
far from being everything the Papacy had hoped for. Nevertheless, the 
Holy See, as well as subsidiary Catholic authorities in many parts of 
the world, supported the League. In addition Catholic peace movements 
grew strong in most countries, including our own. It is, for instance. 
with a tug at the heartstrings that one remembers the workers for this 
cause in Germany. Cardinal Faulhaber was, perhaps, the most “ad- 
vanced” of pacifist theologians, contending as he did that under modern 
technological conditions a “just war” was to all intents and purposes 
inconceivable. Catholic members of the Reichstag, notably Professor 
Dessauer, dedicated their energies to the fostering of amicable interna- 
tional relations. The peace association headed by such men had a large 
and distinguished membership, many of whom later on suffered in 
prisons and concentration camps. I recall as if it were yesterday meeting 
in 1933 a group of dismissed teachers and civil servants, whose only 
crime was that they had worked for peace. I heard their Archbishop 
tell them that he could do nothing to help them. 
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Therefore the question of what can be done by Catholics for peace 
when the war is over can be answered only in terms of the probable 
survival and growth of the peace movement. It is most fortunate that 
Pope Pius XII has devoted his life to this cause. He once had a promi- 
nent part in the negotiations which surrounded the publication of the 
Papal peace message of 1917. The peace proposals formulated under his 
pontificate undoubtedly express both the traditional thought of the 
Church and the Holy Father’s immediate, concrete awareness of exist- 
ing social and economic conditions. No Catholic who has considered 
the problem will, it seems to me, have any doubt that what Pius XII 
has recommended to the faithful and to all mankind in this message is 
really and truly a charter of a new and better world order. 

I do not doubt either that vestiges of the old peace movement will 
survive, or that recruits will be found in all countries among both sol- 
diers and the victims of the war. Of course so much bitterness has been 
created that many Catholics are undoubtedly concerned in the first in- 
stance with the curbing and punishment of Germany. This wholly nat- 
ural feeling tends unfortunately to make the fires of nationalism burn 
more brightly and to divert attention from the central problem of the 
reorganization of Europe for peace. But some of the best men in the 
ravaged countries have refused to take any but a long range view of 
the problem, or to think of immediate peace as an acceptable substitute 
for an enduring peace. They are not willing to take the cash and let the 
credit go. One may surmise that when the difficult problem of recon- 
struction is faced, the views of such men may get a better hearing than 
now seems probable. 

But when one has seen these things in the most hopeful light possi- 
ble, the outlook is indeed sombre. We must expect to witness a great 
deal of internecine strife between the so-called “classes” of society be- 
fore the upheaval through which we are living is over. Whether that 
strife once more evokes strong anti-religious passions or not, the at- 
mosphere will hardly be favorable to the reasoned discussion of basic 
principles. I think that we may legitimately hope merely that under 
the stress of trouble all those who share the Christian faith will be drawn 





more closely together. That hope Pope Pius evidently shares. His letters 
are rich in suggestions that Catholics and Protestants must seek to co- 
operate in the reformation of the social order. If that hope is realized 
the very fact of closer Christian solidarity may engender the charity 
upon which alone an era of peace can be founded. For obviously the 
trend of history has brought us now to a terrain of fateful choice. 






Either we shall have power politics, based upon an amoral, materialistic 
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quest for the control of economic energy by the strong, or we shall 
have a Christian political philosophy the premises of which are values 
rooted in the Divine definition of man. To expect “public opinion” or 
the “progressive movement” to make any contribution is utterly illusory, 
because the assumptions of liberalism have vanished into thin air. “Pub. 


lic opinion” must emanate from those who, in the final analysis, have 
made up their minds about the nature of the universe. 

Possibly I am a little extreme, by reason of the fact that all my 
thinking for years past has been colored by my experience in observing 
at first hand the growth of Nazism. But it seems to me that there is 
real danger that we may witness the rise of quasi-Nazism on a universal 
scale, despite the defeat of Hitler, unless we can stem the impact of the 
ideas out of which Nazism developed. Those ideas were: naked oppor- 
tunism, the belief that the deliberate fostering of nationalist over-com- 
pensation would release irresistible martial energies, the assumption that 
economic depression can justify recourse to aggression, and a basic 
commitment to the doctrine that human history is only a chronicle of 
the fit who have survived. It must be conceded that these notions are 
embedded in modern habits of thought. I do not believe that they can be 
eradicated or deprived of their malignancy unless the Christian com- 
munity musters all its strength. But to what extent is this mustering 
predictable? 

We must not suppose that peace can be maintained by any sort of 
political mechanics, just as on the other hand we must avoid thinking 
that mere statement of sound doctrine will suffice. If Christians only 
talk and the rest of the world does all the planning, there will result a 
dichotomy between principle and practice from which no good can come. 
For the planners will have no philosophy of man, and the philosophers 
will have no plan. Accordingly I believe that as Christian solidarity 
develops it must assume the burden of political action, though not in 
the sense that this action is conceived of as an instrument of ecclesiastical 
policy. What must happen is, rather, that the Christian group under- 
stand clearly the basic problem of human society, which is the right 
relation between the strong and the weak. There are three ways of ap- 
proaching this question. One may hold that the strong ought to domi- 
nate, in accordance with what Hitler terms the “law of nature.” One 
may contend that the strong should be suppressed, and some modern 
egalitarians are eager supporters of such views. And finally one may 
hold that the strong must dedicate themselves to the service of the 
weaker members of society, so that all may profit together. This is the 
Christian position. To give it significance and memorable strength in 
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corporate social action as well as in individual ethical life must be the 
task of Christians. It will demand all their energies and exact every 
ounce of their fortitude. 

If we can really learn to think and act in terms of the recently pub- 
lished joint statement by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish groups—a 
statement which reinforces or supplements the peace proposals of Pius 
XII—we in America can make a genuinely important contribution to 
the future. Believing as I do in the Providence of God, I reverently 
believe also that He has not left us, in these dark hours, without leader- 
ship we can follow confidently or without the hope that our own dedica- 
tion to goodness can be fruitful. But when one thinks of what has been 
suffered and borne in Europe, and of what must still be endured, one is 
so overcome by the sheer might of evil that it is possible to realize only 
that anything one can say is of precious littke moment by comparison. 
God must renew the face of the earth. Only He can. 


THE PROTESTANT CONTRIBUTION 


By Henry SMmitH LEIPER 
American Secretary, World Council of Churches 


OUGHLY one third of the human race is nominally Christian. This 

group of about 700,000,000 people—scattered throughout every 
nation under heaven—is about one half Roman Catholic and one half 
Protesant and Eastern Orthodox Catholic. There are contributions to 
be made to world order as well as to internal reform by all of these; 
and one would not overlook the contributions which are being made and 
will be made by many millions outside the Christian Church. 

We are at the moment, however, concerned with the contribution of 
the non-Roman Churches, in particular those commonly called Protes- 
tant. It happens that in the four nations which, more than any others, 
hold the key to future world order this non-Roman type of Christianity 
is vastly predominant. This is not said in boast or pride. It is a simple 
matter of fact. The four nations are: America, Britain, China and Rus- 
sia. In the four named only in the first is Roman Catholicism a large 
and influential element comparatively. While it is a minority in Amer- 
ica it is a large and compact one, with immense influence. 

Admitting the divisions which are the scandal of Protestantism, and 
the differences which set all of Protestantism off from Eastern Catholi- 
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cism, the fact remains that on the major issues underlying world order 


there is an amazing amount of agreement among all Christians. This 
agreement is being more widely recognized every day. In those parts 
of the world where conditions compel Roman Catholics to protest— 
and this is true in almost thirty nations—they find themselves protest- 
ing side by side with Protestants against the same evils and on the basis 
of common spiritual and moral values. This tends to reveal hitherto 
hidden areas of agreement. 

This is far more significant than is commonly realized. It has some 
bearing no doubt on the extent to which people everywhere manifest 
the conviction that the Church has a major responsibility to use its 
influence in the quest for world stability and peace. In America, recent 
studies show that while only about one half of the people are connected 
with any Church, two thirds of the people look to the Churches for some 
kind of leadership toward world order. 

Therefore the question is a pressing one: What can and should the 
Churches do? 

There are certain fairly clear indications of what the answer should 
be. These will concern us for the remainder of this paper. 

The Church, representing as it does the only worldwide fellowship 
that exists, and reaching into every nation, must be aware of its rele- 
vance to the world crisis as a potential integrating element. It needs to 
be made conscious of its own power, of the elements in its own life 
which are inhibiting it from using that power, and of the consequent 
responsibilities which it bears. 

Most significant at this point is the fact that not only Protestants, 
but all Chrstians, are taught by all Churches to hold fast to the five 
great fundamental convictions which the enemies of world order are 
everywhere seeking to discount, distort, or destroy. What are they? 
They may be briefly summarized as follows: The conviction that man 
is of infinite value, and that his personal moral freedom makes him re- 
sponsible for moral choices. The conviction that man has these qualities 
because God is—the God who made him in His own image and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; this Creator God is likewise ruler 
and judge of the whole universe, above all kings and rulers, all races 
and nations, supremely revealed in the life, teaching, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth. The conviction that God made all men 
to be members of the same family, of one blood, with a common nature, 
a common destiny, an inescapable interdependence. The conviction that 
the distinction between right and wrong flows from the will and purpose 
of God—is not arbitrary but part of the universal order in which the 
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moral law is the framework within which all freedom must operate if it 
is not to be self-destroying. And lastly the conviction that man, given 
freedom, misuses it, becoming guilty of sin and needing redemption 
which God alone can offer for his moral rehabilitation and spiritual 
growth. 

There can be no order apart from ideas and ethical standards. There 
can be no world order apart from world standards. All Christians be- 
lieve that those standards exist and all Christians know that the fore- 
going belong to the irreducible minimum without which there can be no 
order save that order which is enforced upon slaves by a tyrant with 
unlimited power. Here is a basic and amazingly powerful contribution 
of the Churches of which even the Christians are at present too little 
conscious. 

The meaning of what has here been set forth may be stated in an- 
other way: the Church is everywhere teaching* people that freedom can 
only be achieved through obedience to law—the universal law of God; 
that the individual is a responsible unit in society; that men depend not 
only upon God but upon each other; and that moral progress from nar- 
row self-interest to broad concern for public welfare is possible under 
God’s grace and by His redeeming power over human life. 

The Church should teach—but is not everywhere now teaching— 
that order depends on power as well as on law and personal morality; 
that it is futile to hope for peace by unilateral disarmament; that the 
proved formula of law, courts, police can be applied to the world com- 
munity as it has been applied to lesser social units for ages. 

The Church should likewise seek to convince people that military 
victory alone does not insure peace; that neutrality in the world com- 
| munity is immoral as well as impossible; that there is no such thing as 
absolute and complete national sovereignty in our kind of world; that 
there are no far places any more, since what affects one affects all ulti- 
mately; and that the only alternative to world order is world chaos. 


] Fortunately, the Churches have provided basic teachings upon which 
. such conclusions may be soundly based. And in that it has already 
. performed an invaluable and indispensable function. It was recently 


pointed out in an influential underground paper in Holland that “People 


. have discovered that the Church is the conscience of the nation.” It is 
. with respect to such matters that this conscience needs education. But 
t it is there to be educated, thanks to the Church. And that is no small 





gain! 






This conscience, of which I speak, was—according to Mr. Hitler— 
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a “Jewish invention.” It is the common possession of the genuine heirs 
of the Judeo-Christian tradition. Therefore it is not by chance that 
Christians and Jews have found themselves able to give common support 
to a sevenfold declaration regarding the moral elements in world order. 
There is similar very wide support for the six principles set forth by 
the Federal Council of Churches through its Commission on the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. Summarized briefly these include world- 
organization, ultimately all-inclusive; moral responsibility for economic 
power; techniques of peaceful change; sensitivity for the rights of 
subject peoples that they may gain their freedom; universal control of 
armaments; and the safeguarding of the basic freedoms of the individ- 
ual. 

There is no one way in which such ideas can become effective in the 
control of national policy. What is needed is a process which may be 
sufficiently accelerated in the years ahead to prevent the making of new 
wars as soon as the paralysis caused by the present one shall have lost 
its effect. 

What should be the contribution of the Churches in the realm of 
political action? Some would advocate that the Church as such go 
especially among 





into politics. A much more representative view 
Protestants, who uphold the separation of Church and State—is that 
political responsibility rests with the individual citizen. But it is the 
task of the Church, as has already been pointed out, to educate the in- 
dividual so that he may properly discharge his political responsibilities 
with full awareness of the principles upon which he ought to act. 

There are, however, organizational functions which the Church, as 
the only worldwide fellowship, can effectively and properly perform. 
The first of these is broadly educational. Through all its many chan- 
nels of education the Church has a chance to bring to many millions of 
influential people the kind of facts which have concerned us thus far. 
The teaching and preaching ministry of the Church is an important 
element in the formation of public opinion. It is more important in 
that particular as a result of these years of testing and of persecution 
than it has been for generations. It can be counted on to wield that 
influence on the basis of the amazing agreements already achieved in the 
realm of principle. 

How can this be done by the Churches? 

First through education. Here the World Sunday School association, 
represented in the U. S. A. by the International Council of Religious 
Education, is the major instrument of Non-Roman Christianity. Al- 
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ready in this country it prepares identical texts for the Church Schools 


of more than forty denominations. A little imagination will show the 
potentialities of such an agency. 

Second through missions. The major Churches and their missions 
as well as the younger Churches which have grown up around the 
world are linked in the International Missionary Council. This agency 
functions through a body of interpreters whose services to the building 
of world community are quite beyond ordinary observation but of im- 
mense significance. It has special relevance in connection with the prob- 
lems of subject peoples in colonial areas. Its representatives possess 
the confidence of these peoples as do no others. 

Third through ecumenical cooperation. The instrumentality for this 
is the World Council of Churches to which already eighty-three Churches 
belong in about thirty nations. The Council’s staff in neutral Switzer- 
land has been able to keep in touch with Church leaders in lands on 
both sides of the present world war. One of its outstanding accomplish- 
ments has been the gathering and circulating of the results of the most 
responsible Christian thinking concerning world order. As a result the 
growing body of known agreements provides a kind of bridge across 
many racial and political gulfs otherwise unspanned. Another service 
has been rendered through the editing of the International Christian 
Press and Information Service. Published in Geneva and circulated in 
various languages, this medium has kept the leaders of the Churches 
better informed than ever before concerning what is taking place in 
the Church life of the world. Since the service is shared by the World’s 
Y. M. C. A., the World’s Y. W. C. A., the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration, and the World Alliance for Friendship through the Churches 
it has reached a constituency of unusual influence as well as amazing 
diversity. 

Another arm of the existing ecumenical cooperation reaches out to 
the 8,500,000 men who are military prisoners of war. Although im- 
mobilized at the present time, when these men go back to their homes 
as most of them will, they will carry with them deep impressions and 
wield a considerable influence. Among them, the World Council in 
conjunction with the Y. M. C. A. carries on the Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
service. Even the briefest account of what it is doing reveals a story 
of great power and undoubted significance for the future. The whole 
approach to these men, it should be noted, is under the sign of the 
Cross of Christ—through the International Red Cross, the Christian 
Association, the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. 
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All of the agencies mentioned, as well as a number of others from 


the local parish to the world scene, minister to youth. There is no evi- 
dence that there is in the world a great movement of youth towards the 
Church. But there are many signs that such a movement may not be far 
off. Witnesses of events in Europe tell of the hunger which has been 
created by the bitter experiences of recent years. There is not wanting 
evidence for the claim that one of the main elements in the amazing 
change that has come in Russia is due to the interest youth is mani- 
festing in the Christian faith. Just before the war broke the most 
representative world gathering ever held under any auspices was held 
by the ecumenical agencies of the Churches—chiefly the organizations 
named in the foregoing paragraphs. Young people from seventy-three 
nations carried back from the gathering a sense of oneness which they 
had never before known and which there is reason to believe has not 
been lost even amid the tragic events of these years of war. 

No one doubts that when the war is over the first links to be re- 
united will be those of Christians—and perhaps among them the youth 
will be the first of all. Surely this has relevance for world order! The 
chief requisite is that in each communion there be cultivated the habit 
of mind which makes it natural for Christian youth to think not in de- 
nominational, or racial, or national terms only but in truly ecumenical 
terms; and to feel individually their responsibility as citizens for the 
cultivation of those forms of political life which can contribute to the 
building of world community—without which there can be no hope of 
lasting peace. 

Other contributions Protestantism is making, although there is not 
space here to describe them in detail. One is through contact with men 
in the service. Another is through the setting up of plans for a com- 
prehensive program of reconstruction of the Christian institutions of 
Europe and Asia—plans which center in the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. But these are chiefly for- 
ward looking. No one can measure now the contributions which they 
will make to the achievement of order. 

Despite the admitted failures of the Church and the wide gap be- 
tween the ideal and the actual, it may safely be said that much more is 
being done than meets the eye in the newspaper headlines. There is a 
mighty force at work in quiet and simple ways. If only enough of the 
people theoretically related to it through their membership in the 
Churches took it seriously and exercised themselves to strengthen it 
there is almost no knowing how much might be accomplished. But a 
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realistic approach to the world as it is leads to the conclusion that un- 
less more is done by the rank and file of the Churches than at present 
there will be no world order achieved however sweeping the military 
victory that is sure to come. It is a solemn prospect and it calls for sober 
thinking. 





THE STAKE OF THE JEW IN A JUST PEACE 


By IsraEL GOLDSTEIN 
President, Synagogue Council of America 


F there is such a thing as a keynote in the culture of a people, “Sha- 

lom,” the Hebrew word for “Peace” is that keynote in the Jewish 
religious tradition. In Israel’s social convention, it has been and is 
the term both of salutation and farewell, spanning the range of man’s 
contact with his fellow-men. 

The Hebrew word for peace adumbrates the character of an ideal 
pattern for peace. “Shalom” means wholeness and wholesomeness, in- 
tegration and harmony, physical and moral well-being. It is not merely 
a negative concept, connoting the absence of conflict between individ- 
uals or nations, but connotes a spiritual and physical condition, an 
inward and outward pattern which reflects the seal of Divine approval. 
In Jewish lore, “Shalom,” is one of the names of God. Jerusalem, 
“the city of peace” was deemed worthy to contain His Holy Sanctuary, 
built by a peaceful monarch, Solomon, named for “Shalom” and in 
the building of which no tool of iron was to be used because it was 
an instrument of war. 

The Jewish participation in the joint Catholic-Protestant-Jewish 
formulation of the Pattern for Peace was therefore a deeply Jewish 
act in the embodying of the quintessence of the Jewish tradition. 

It was the privilege of the Synagogue Council of America to serve 
as the spokesman of the Jewish tradition in the formulation of peace 
aims. Within the constituency of the Synagogue Council are embodied 
the following national Orthodox, Conservative and Reform organiza- 
tions, both rabbinical and congregational: Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, Rabbinical Assembly of America, Rabbinical Council of 
America, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations and United Synagogue of America. 

In its statement on the American Synagogue’s View of the War 
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issued in February, 1943, The Synagogue Council sought to crystallize 
and develop the utterances of its constituent bodies. I quote a few 
salient paragraphs from it: 


The Synagogue looks on the war to defeat the Axis as a tragic necessity. 
Despite Judaism’s essential and basic teaching of peace, it realizes that it 
cannot proclaim “peace, peace when there is no peace.” (Jeremiah 6.5.) In 
an agony of spiritual suffering, it recognizes that the only hope of achieving 
ultimate peace for mankind is by crushing the powers which are aggressively 
and single-mindedly dedicated to war. The Synagogue regards this war 
as a “milhemeth hoba,” an obligatory war, which must be waged if the 
primal sanities and sanctities of life are to endure. It does not yield up 
its vision of the warless world that is to be when men shall “beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks.” (Isaiah 2.4.) 
Judaism believes that there will yet be for man a peace that shall be not a 
mere truce of exhaustion and the laying down of arms to be taken up after 
a breathing spell. It believes that men will only know peace when there 
will be such progressive and integral disarmament of all natiens as shall 
make war impossible for our children and children’s children. 

The Synagogue believes that it is its function as an instrument and 
voice of religion unfalteringly to teach these fundamental and eternal 
principles of living which alone will educate and condition men’s mind, 
will and spirit to achieve enduring peace. 

Judaism has placed at the heart of its teaching the concept of one 
God, supreme, sole and universal. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” (Deuteronomy 
6.5), and “Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself” (Leviticus, 19.18). 
These are the very foundation principles of Judaism, and it is to make 
these principles of love triumph over Axis teachings of treason to God 
and treason to man that this war has to be fought for victorious conclu- 
ae 

The vision of a League of Nations on earth united by their recognition 
of the one God, was first seen by the prophets of Israel. Judaism holds that 
this war must be fought with a conscious purpose of giving birth to a new 
and great United Nations, united not only for war, but united for peace. 
The war will only then be over when men will build a new commonwealth 
of the world that shall be linked together in international federated co- 
operation by the spiritual democracy and kinship of all the children of 
God. . . . But to achieve this priceless freedom of men everywhere. all 
peoples and nations needs must accept such limitations of absolute sov- 
ereignty as shall make possible a federated society of nations of the world 
for the good of all in its constituent states. 

The Jewish people has suffered under the yoke of slavery. and ever 
since that time has been in the vanguard of those battling for freedom. 
It looks upon this war as a period of travail which shall give birth to 
a world in which there shall be not only political freedom, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion and freedom from want, but also freedom 


from fear. 
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I quote again from the Synagogue Council’s declaration: 


It must be a world in which all nations shall assure the right to live 
in security in their own lands. It must be a world which shall open its doors 
to those who need new homes in which to rehabilitate their lives. The piti- 
ful remnant of Israel surviving the massacre and annihilation planned for 
them in war-ravaged Europe and wishing to rebuild their lives upon their 
historic soil in the land of the Bible, shall find it to be a world which shall 
facilitate and guarantee that return to Palestine, the vision of which stirred 
the fervor of the prophets of old, and gave hope to afflicted and storm-tossed 
Israel throughout the ages. 

It was this pronouncement as well as the statements of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (issued in June 1941), of the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America (issued in July 1942) and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Judaism (issued in December 1942) which formed the 
basis of the Synagogue Council’s contribution to the Joint Declaration 
of the three faiths on World Peace, issued by the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and the Synagogue Council of 
America. 

This Joint Declaration had a profound effect upon the people and 
was acclaimed by all agencies of public opinion. It was discussed in 
pulpits, in newspaper editorials, by radio commentators and by states- 
men and public leaders throughout the land. 

It was the conviction of all the participants in the Joint Declaration 
that no enduring peace can be achieved without the application of the 
moral law in international relations. This conviction was expressed in 
the first principle of the Declaration, The organization of a just peace 
depends upon practical recognition of the fact that not only individuals 
but nations, states and international societies are subject to the will of 
God as embodied in the moral law. 

The other six principles of the Joint Declaration are essentially 
implementations of this fundamental concept: 

The assurance of the rights of the individual; 

The protection of the rights of the weak, oppressed or colonial 

peoples; 

The securing of the rights of minorities; 

The organization of international machinery to maintain peace; 

The development of international economic cooperation; 

The achievement of a just social order within each state. 

The Synagogue Council commended this Joint Declaration to its 
own constituency and to all men of faith as a guide to thought and 
action in dealing with the grave world problems of our time. It pub- 
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lished a Preamble to the document, as did the Catholics and Protestants. 
In it, the Jews were urged to seek after the implementation of the seven 
principles embodied in the Joint Declaration, which have their sanction 
in Judaism both Biblical and rabbinic. “Thereby, they will act in faith- 
ful conformity with the moral values of the Jewish religion and at the 
same time serve the best interests of country and of mankind.” 

For organized religion, the acceptance of these principles by the 
world’s statesmen is the challenge of the day and the test of the effec- 
tiveness of millenia-old teachings of the Judeo-Christian heritage. For 
this reason, the representatives of the three faiths devoted many months 
of study, negotiation and revision to formulate and publish widely this 
momentous document. For the first time in history the three great 
religious communions presented an identical statement on peace aims. 

For the Jew, both as heir to the great prophetic tradition and as a 
member of a minority group everywhere, the application of the moral 
law in human society is a condition for life itself. The acceptance of 
each one of the seven principles enumerated in the Joint Declaration 
is a sine-qua-non for the survival of Israel and of Judaism. 

For the Jew, it is a matter of vital concern that the provisions for 
peace, following this global conflict, should contain the seven principles 
affirmed in the Joint Declaration. In the general picture of economic 
and political dislocation in Europe occasioned by Axis aggression, the 
position of the Jew is a special and unique one. 

There is a tendency among liberals to wish-think the Jewish prob- 
lem out of existence. The argument goes something like this. In post- 
war Europe, every Jew will have the full rights which will be guaranteed 
to every other individual, and therefore there will not be a special 


Jewish problem. Such easy assurances, blandly disregarding the 


psychological cultural factors which will not be erased in our lifetime, 
are not merely amateurish. They are dangerous because they will leave 
exposed and unprotected the weakest and most vulnerable of all minori- 
ties—the Jews. Numbering six millions in non-Russian Europe before 
the war, it is doubtful if as many as two million survivors will be left 
after the war, as a result of Hitler’s program of extermination. 

Jews in the European countries under discussion have been and will 
continue to be for a long time to come, a minority group which, like 
other minority groups, has a separate corporate identity distinguished 
by “ethnic,” cultural and religious characteristics. While there has been 
a centrifugal trend affecting many individual Jews who adopted assimi- 
lation as their goal and believed that the best solution of the Jewish 
problem was by dissolution, the main body of Jewish life was organized 
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around the motif of Jewish survival. In order to ensure Jewish survival, 
Jewish communities maintained separate communal organizations wher- 
ever possible, religicus and welfare activities, schools where the language 
of instruction is Yiddish or Hebrew, newspapers, periodicals and iiterary 
volumes in Yiddish and Hebrew, specified representation of the Jewish 
community in the legislative halls, juridical and fiscal autonomy such 
as the government would permit. 

Thus far, the Jewish problem is seen as special but not as unique. 
Therefore in every realistic discussion dealing with Jews in post-war 
Europe, responsible Jewish leaders say, as has been said recently in one 
of the resolutions adopted by the American Jewish Conference, that 
wherever minority rights are granted to other elements in the state, 
similar minority rights ought to be extended to the Jewish group. 

There is one respect, however, in which the Jewish problem is abso- 
lutely unique and unlike the problem of any other group in the Euro- 
pean complex. It is with respect to the phenomenon of anti-Semitism. 

A clinical study of anti-Semitism would reveal that it is different 
from the usual type of anti-religious or anti-racial prejudice. Fed by 
springs which well up subconsciously out of childhood antipathies con- 
ditioned by the conventional story of the Crucifixion, intrigued and be- 
wildered by the anomalous status of the Jewish people, fomented by 
century-old legends which have clustered around this strange persistent 
religious community that has defied the normal laws of survival, ration- 
alized by envy of Jewish enterprise which has evolved out of the struggle 
for existence, and exploited by the demagogues for their own political 
purposes because the Jews are the weakest and most defenseless of all 
minorities, anti-Semitism has punctuated the calendar and the map of 
Europe. It was not liquidated by the liberal wave which swept over 
Europe in the nineteenth century and it was not relegated to obscurity 
by the rise of western democracies. Anti-Semitism has been kept alive 
in Europe because it has had a functional value for reactionary poli- 
ticians. It is, as we have seen, one of their most effective tools in divid- 
ing and conquering first their own people and subsequently other 
peoples. 

It is necessary therefore both for the protection of the Jewish mi- 
nority which is exposed to this special menace as well as for the sake 
of removing a danger spot from the intra-national and international 
peace of Europe after the war that anti-Semitism shall be outlawed 


tomorrow in the whole of Europe as it is outlawed today in Soviet 


Russia. This is a unique provision warranted by a unique phenomenon 


affecting the Jewish people. 
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Linked with the status of the Jewish people is the question of the 
restoration of Palestine, the historic Jewish homeland. It would offer 
physical salvation and psychological rehabilitation to those survivors 
of Nazism’s program of extermination who could not, for economic, 
political or emotional reasons, reestablish themselves in post-war Eu- 
rope. It would be one place where Jews could give the world a demon- 
stration of normal Jewish values, reflecting credit upon Jews every- 
where. 

Thus the problem of the Jew, peace-loving as he is, must be solved 
on the basis of the moral law, implemented by concrete guarantees. 

It is my firm belief as an adherent of Judaism, that the progress 
of mankind toward peace, interrupted though it be, is inevitable, because 
it is underwritten by Divine Providence. It is, moreover, my firm be- 
lief that the ordeal through which the world is passing now will lead 
mankind closer to the inevitable goal and that the bitter, devastating 
experience of this war will serve to validate the truth that God’s law is 
practical statesmanship. 

Yet in all fairness it should also be said, that belief in long-range 
progress in terms of millenia, is useful, nay indispensable, as a direction- 
post rather than as an immediate directive. The business of the world- 
builders is to build a pattern for our time and for our children, the 
proximate rather than the ultimate. The next step must be planned 
empirically, and it must be planned also optimistically, undergirded by 
the confidence that step by step the human race is moving forward to a 
goal of one humanity under One God. 

I conclude with a simple Creed which I believe to be a common 
affirmation of all that we Americans, of whatever Faith we may be, hold 
to be fundamental in war and in peace. It is in a sense, the spiritual 
charter of our being and of our striving: 

We believe in God. 

We believe that all men are His children, equal in His sight. 

We believe in the spiritual worth of every soul and in the inviolable 
freedom of every conscience. 

We believe that the earth and the fullness thereof are the Lord’s, 
to be made available to all who need. 

We view the future of mankind in the light of religious prophecy, 
convinced that the best is yet to be. 

We believe that the forward march of the human spirit cannot be 
stopped, because man bears the image of God. 

We believe that the present period of darkness will be followed by 


light, because God said, “Let there be light.” 

















COMMENTS ON THE FIRST AND SECOND 
STATEMENTS, PATTERN FOR PEACE 


1. The Moral Law Must Govern World Order 
2. The Rights of the Individual Must Be Assured 
WILFRID PARSONS, S. J. 


Catholic University of America 


HE Seven-Point Declaration on World Peace begins, as it should, 

with the reminder that man is a creature of God and as such is 
subject to the laws which God imposed on man’s nature when He 
created him. God is sovereign in human relations, and the moral law 
which comes from God must be the rule of those relations. 

That is why the Declaration does not stop with a purely individual 
account of man’s subjection to God. It is true, of course, that as an 
individual man was meant to rule himself by the norms of conduct 
which he received from God in his nature. But it is also true, as the 
Declaration insists, that man is also subject to them in his social rela- 
tions: the family, the state, the world society. 

It is the tragedy of modern times that we have come to think that 
if we have any duty to God it should govern only in our private lives. 
As Pope Pius XII said in his Encyclical Summi Pontificatus (NCWC 
edition, page 13): “Before all else, it is certain that the radical and 
ultimate cause of the evils which we deplore in modern society is the 
denial and rejection of a universal norm of morality as well for in- 
dividual and social life as for international relations.” 

Again, speaking in this same Encyclical, concerning “the error con- 
tained in those ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil authority 
from every kind of dependence on the Supreme Being,” the Pope de- 
clared: “Once the authority of God and the sway of His law are denied 
in this way, the civil authority as an inevitable result tends to attribute 
to itself that absolute autonomy which belongs exclusively to the Su- 
preme Maker.” (NCWC edition, page 23.) 

It can be seen, therefore, that this first Point is no mere abstract 
vaporing of ethicists or professional religionists. It is a realistic ac- 
ceptance of what has actually happened. As was said three years ago 
in the Catholic Association for International Peace pamphlet The World 
Society: “The false separation of private and public morality has been 
the source of innumerable misguided ethical and political doctrines. 
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For one thing it has misled some men into thinking that the moral 
character of an association of nations differs essentially from the 
morality of separate nations and of the individuals constituting the 
citizenship of those nations. A Christian ethics, on the contrary, affirms 
the universal and elemental oneness of moral principles.” (Pages 6-7.) 

It is precisely because nations, or the rulers of those nations, have 
come to believe that their public actions allow a different standard of 
conduct from their private actions that the unity of the human race is 
continually being broken up by tyrannies, aggressions, and wars of 
conquest. It is a clear case where a false doctrine has directly resulted in 
disastrous action. It is for this reason that the authors and signers of 
the Declaration put in the first place that the moral law must govern a 
new world order. 

This was well stated by Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Allocution 
of December, 1941: “Such a new order, which all people desire to see 
brought into being, after the trials and ruins of this war, must be 
founded on that immovable and unshakable rock, the moral law which 
the Creator Himself manifested by means of a natural order and which 
He has engraved with indelible character on the hearts of men.” 

In a ringing appeal, the Pope continued by saying of this moral 
law that its “observance must be inculcated and fostered by the public 
opinion of all nations and of all states, with such an unanimity of 
voice and energy that no one may dare to doubt it.” 

The second Point of the Declaration immediately follows upon the 
first when it calls for an international declaration of rights setting 
forth, “in all its essential implications,” “the dignity of the human per- 
son as the image of God.” It is the human person which must be the 
final concern of all governmental activity, just as it is the human person 
which is the first to be degraded by all tyrannies and aggressions which 
follow upon the violation of the law of God. 

Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas Allocution of 1942, listed some of 
the disastrous effects of this violation: “the excessive herding of men. 
as if they were a mass without a soul; their economic, social, political, 
intellectual and moral inconsistency; their lack of solid principles and 
strong convictions; their surfeit of instinctive sensible excitement, and 
their fickleness.” 

It was in this same Allocution that the Pope proposed a partial 
suggestion for an international bill of rights: 

“The right to maintain and develop one’s corporal, intellectual and 
moral life; and especially the right to a religious formation and edu- 


cation; 
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“The right to worship God in private and public and to carry on re- 
ligious works of charity; 

“The right to marry, and to achieve the aim of married life; 

“The right to conjugal and domestic society ; 

“The right to work, as the indispensable means towards the main- 
tenance of family life; 

“The right to a free choice of a state of life; ... 

“The right to the use of material goods in keeping with one’s 
duties and social limitations.” 

In 1941, the present writer presented a fuller international bill of 
rights, stressing more the rights of nations, as well as of the individuals 
within those nations. It is too long to quote here, but it may be found 
in Appendix C of America’s Peace Aims, a C.A.1.P. pamphlet. 

The second Point, however, is not content with calling for a bill of 
rights in international relations. A bill of rights, written and delivered, 
would have little practical value if it were not backed by the supreme 
convictions of men and nations and if it did not command the united 
and positive action of governments, themselves united in an international 
organization, such as is called for in the fifth Point. It asks, therefore, 
that the dignity of the human person be “vindicated” by such a kind of 
united and positive action. 

In particular, the second point also maintains, this will mean that 
governments will not exercise unjust discrimination against the bill of 
rights on the mere grounds that a person belongs to a certain race or 
professes a certain religion. The idea that a race or a religion disquali- 
fies an individual from his undoubted rights, before the state, merely 
because of that race or religion, must be repudiated. 

These, then, are the two general foundations of any just and lasting 
peace. How shall they be implemented? The pamphlet, The World 
Society, points out that the rights of individuals belonging to racial or 
religious minorities “cannot be left to the mercies of national states. 
A network of minority treaties might be supplemented by international 
investigatory powers and a system of sanctions for flagrant violations. 
The same practice might be followed regarding an international bill of 
rights.” (Page 40.) It is abundantly clear from recent history that 
those countries which practice racial and religious persecution must be 
restrained by international action, or they will inevitably plunge the 
world into other and fiercer wars. 
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RAY GIBBONS 


Director, Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches 


The Oxford Conference and subsequent denominational and interde- 
nominational statements have stressed the need for an international 
ethos, a common acceptance of moral principles. No individual is a law 
unto himself and no state is the sole determiner of its own destiny. Both 
individuals and states are alike subject to the purposes of God in whose 
will is our peace. 

Technological advances in recent years have disclosed the possibility 
of an inter-related world, founded upon swift communication. But long 
before such developments, the major religions of mankind taught the 
unity of mankind under the One, universal God. More than seven hun- 
dred years before Christ, the prophet Amos proclaimed the equality of 
nations before God. “Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel, saith the Lord?” All nations are bound by the 
same moral laws, judged not by their claims and pretensions, but by the 
absolute righteousness of God. 

Since all nations are equally subject to the sovereignty of God, there 
is possible a common ground of agreement. They can agree that no one 
of them is a final authority or sole source of wisdom, holding “the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” All nations are fallible. Some 
may be more nearly right than others, but none is ever fully right. The 
acceptance of this principle places all nations on an equality in this 
respect before God. They are all equally liable to err. They are on a 
level when on their knees. 

But more than humility is required for world order. It is not enough 
to realize that, as the Oxford Conference stated, “nations, like in- 
dividuals, are under the judgment of God.” There must also be a com- 
mon recognition of the moral principles which are universally valid in, 
through and over the lives of men. Principles such as “liberty,” “equal- 
ity,” “justice,” “brotherhood,” wider than any one nation, higher than 
any alliances of government. They are conceptions which motivate and 
correct national policies. But if half the world does not accept “equal- 
ity” as a goal, preferring to be “superior” through enslavement of 
others, then the very basis for agreement is gone. No international ma- 
chinery can long endure unless there is common acceptance of honesty, 
good faith and mutual aid as bases for action. 

The present state of international relations furnishes a striking il- 
lustration of the need of this common ethos. The old assumptions of 
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diplomacy have been greatly weakened, if not wrecked, by the fascist 
subversion of all moral principles in international relations (e.g., the 
use of solemn non-aggression pacts as a preliminary to aggression, and 
the use of phrases such as “co-prosperity sphere” to cover exploitation 
and imperialism, etc.). International morality requires major atten- 
tion if international pacts are to be trustworthy and the solemn agree- 
ments of nations are not discounted and distrusted as “scraps of paper.” 

This common understanding of mankind’s moral obligations will also 
be a necessary corrective to any international union or federation 
which seeks to express in terms of power what the moral code states in 
terms of right. Strong centralized world power will be necessary to 
make effective the common ethos and restrain nations which incline to 
put their smaller selfish interests before the larger mutual interests. But 
such a super-state may become another tyranny unless checked by con- 
tinuous re-appraisal under the white light of God’s law. Not only in- 
dividuals and nations, but United or Federated Nations are under the 
sovereignty of God. The only moral checks upon the tyranny of a 
great concentration of power would be the constraint of moral princi- 
ples which are over it. 

To secure such wide acceptance of principles of honesty, trust, 
equality and justice requires the persistent effort of all religious forces 
around the world. Toward the creation of a common language of moral 
principles, a wide basis of mutual trust, a national honor which fulfills 
its international pledges, and a deeper sense of obedience to the will of 
God which is both the floor and the ceiling of all human endeavor, we 
must bend our efforts and direct our prayers. 

Concern for the individual person, his needs and his rights, is es- 
sential to the genius of Protestantism. By our faith in man as the crea- 
ture and potential child of God, we are committed to the protection of 
human personality threatened as it is by impersonal forces of a machine 
age and the crushing power of the juggernaut state. 

This concern for the worth of the individual has been repeatedly 
emphasized in Protestant statements of World Order. The Federal Coun- 
cil statement of the “Six Pillars of Peace” reads, “The peace must es- 
tablish in principle, and seek to achieve in practice, the right of indi- 
viduals everywhere to religious and intellectual liberty.” The General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches in its statement of 
June, 1942, says, “It is the duty of the state to encourage individual and 
social development through education, freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, free association for religious, economic and cultural ends, and the 
prevention of arbitrary and unjust treatment of individuals and minority 
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groups.” And the Delaware Conference of 1942 declared, “Freedom of 
religious worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, and of scientific 
inquiry and teaching are fundamental to human development and in 
keeping with the moral order.” In various ways these state the funda- 
mental right of the individual to achieve a life that has meaning and that 
does not force him to sink into frustration and despair. The right of 
every person is the right to realize his God-given destiny. 

The proposal for an international Bill of Rights is perhaps the most 
radical proposal of church leaders. It is, however, the natural conse- 
quence of Christian concern for the individual, the same concern which 
holds that government exists for man and not man for government. 
While the protection of the individual is an obligation of each national 
government, the application of this principle internationally would guar- 
antee a greater measure of acceptance among separate states. In the 
American Bill of Rights we see how a written document of the federal 
government vouchsafes to individuals within the several states the pro- 
tection which those same states might otherwise restrict or abnegate. 
The authority of an international government would support the rights 
and privileges of the individual against the tyranny of separate states. 

The question of what such a Bill of Rights should guarantee has not 
been determined. Perhaps the list will be small at first but open to re- 
vision as men become more capable. of using their privileges. Accord- 
ing to most Protestant statements there are some assurances that could 
be given at once. “Among the primary factors in the maintenance of a 
said the Delaware Conference, “will be equi- 
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just and durable peace,’ 
table treatment of all racial groups that make up the world’s population.” 
In May, 1943, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., stated, “All racial discrimination that ignores man’s common 
origin and destiny must be renounced. . . . We believe in the right of all 
men to enjoy political, economic and religious freedom.” Among the 
Christian objectives which the Federal Council statement of December 
1942 felt would be imperiled by an Axis victory were “responsible 
freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, freedom of economic oppor- 
tunity, freedom of worship and of religious life.” In many ways these 
statements drive toward the same truth—every person, regardless of his 
race, creed or condition, should have the opportunity to achieve a sig- 
nificant life. 

In the political realm this means increasing participation of the 
individual in the direction and control of his government. Such a daring 
assertion of the right of all men and women to share in the common 
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enterprise is really a challenge rather than an assertion of a right. For 


individuals of all places and kinds have never before taken such a major 
share of responsibility for their government. Large portions of the 
population in every land are disfranchised and in many lands such par- 
ticipation is actually forbidden. 

But in some measure all individuals have certain powers whether 
their rights are guaranteed them or not. They can produce, fight, plot 
and revolt. Collectively they are a power to be reckoned with by any 
government, a constant restraint upon the tyranny of the state, national 
or international. The question becomes, then, whether the international 
order shall give these covert powers due recognition in a written con- 
stitution so that an individual can appeal to them and seek redress 
when they are violated. 

Toward the clarification and extension of individual rights and the 
teaching of the corresponding obligations which these entail, the 
churches should bend their unremitting efforts that all men may enter 
into the inheritance for which they were created. “If the Son therefore 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 





COMMENTS ON THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
STATEMENTS, PATTERN FOR PEACE 


3. The Rights of Oppressed, Weak or Colonial Peoples Must 
Be Protected 


4. The Rights of Minorities Must Be Secured 
JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER 


President of the American Jewish Committee 


T is fitting that the paragraphs under discussion should constitute a 
part of the Catholic-Jewish-Protestant Declaration on World Peace. 
They represent an earnest endeavor to translate into political action the 
fundamental principles of the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount. 
They recognize that the constitution of a new and better world must be 
based upon a consideration of the rights both of nations and individuals. 
Addressing myself first to the relations that must exist between na- 
tions, I am challenged to approval by the emphasis placed upon the 
rights of small nations. Countries like Belgium and the Netherlands, 
which have by the process of natural historical continuity developed the 
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status of statehood, have their great part to play in the development of 
civilization. Large nations have a correlative responsibility to maintain 
the security, the safety and the rights of these small nations. There 
must never be reenacted in this world the tragedy of the desolation and 
ruin of these small states to achieve the purposes of a titanic and brutal 
neighbor. We must recognize that “It is great to have a giant’s strength; 
tis tyrannous to use it.” 

The implications of the third statement are clear that there must be 
a machinery of international justice more strongly implemented and 
more accurately geared to the administration of international affairs 
than any which the world has heretofore seen. 

I believe profoundly that the system of international courts of justice 
must be enlarged and strengthened, and that, as a vital adjunct to its 
efficiency, there must be created an international force by which the 
judgments of a court may be enforced. In the system of private law 
the sheriff is present to see to it that the mandate of the court is obeyed. 
Similarly, on the world scene, there must be power to effectuate such 
edicts. 

The proposal that “The progress of undeveloped, colonial or op- 
pressed peoples toward political responsibility must be the object of 
international concern” is an axiom of international probity, but it re- 
quires analysis and understanding. The capacity for self-government is 
not inherent in the human being. It must be acquired, and when ac- 
quired is a process for the realization of many of the highest human 
ideals. Even in so large a nation as Germany, however, we have ob- 
served the incapacity of a people, trained to obedience through many 
centuries, automatically to adjust themselves to the democratic process. 
I think it is demonstrable that the fatal weakness of the Weimar Re- 
public was in large part due to the political immaturity of the masses 
of Germany, tested by a standard of ability to govern themselves rather 
than yield implicit surrender to superior force. 

The program in this aspect, therefore, seems to demand primarily 
education, both in its larger and general aspects and in the particular 
phases that have to do with the functioning of government. The respon- 
sibility rests on the self-governing nations of the world to create the 
means and the techniques of this education. They must do this in a 
spirit of complete selflessness. That means that exploitation must cease; 
that the objectives of great nations with colonial possessions or domi- 
nating influence over backward peoples must be to give and not merely 
to take. 

And I venture to suggest that this policy does not require the mil- 
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lenium to be with us, for inherent in it is enlightened self-interest. By 
rearing backward people to a stature which makes them capable of 
self-government and by educating them to self-development of them- 
selves and their resources, the great nations will in turn profit in a 
material as well as in a spiritual sense. 

Turning to consideration of the rights of individuals within the 
state in the postwar world, it is my belief that the content of international 
law must be expanded. It must deal no longer merely with the rights 
of states: it must concern itself with the rights of individuals within 
those states. The day is past when civilized nations can say that in- 
ternal persecution and oppression of any group or creed within the 
borders of a state are matters of purely local sovereignty. We have seen 
that such barbaric conduct within the borders of a state has thrown on 
the whole world the burden of preserving humanity, of caring for mil- 
lions of homeless and tortured refugees, of seeking havens and of main- 
taining those standards of decent conduct which separate the man from 
the beast. 

I believe that there must be an international bill of rights, guarantee- 
ing to every human being those fundamental attributes of freedom which 
are guaranteed to us in America by our own Constitution. Nor do | 
believe that this can be achieved by a continuance of the policy of the 
Versailles Treaty which sought to assure to segregated and politically 
identified minority groups within a state certain rights as a group. That 
system would seem to me to have shown itself a failure. One reason it 
has failed is that it has been based on an exaggeration of the race con- 
cept. Here in America we have seen it demonstrated that a great nation 
can come into being without any homogeneity of race or creed. Here 
we are black and white, Christian and Jew, Catholic and Protestant, all 
separately contributing to that glory which is America. 

On the other hand from race chauvinism has sprung a cruelty which 
has made the countless millions mourn and Hitlerism with its exaltation 
of the theory of race purity, with its principle that a race merely by 
virtue of its racehood should be dominant and that all other races within 
an area should be subjected to it, is the extreme contrast which points 
the danger that the malevolent may create by the enforcement of this 
unreal and fantastic concept. 

But there is a secondary and disintegrating consequence of the ex- 
altation of race, of which the right-thinking and benevolent must also 
beware. It tends to make men take counsel of their fears; it induces un- 
realistic proposals that nations should be made “race clean” by the 
wholesale removal of varying racial strains from their midst; it makes 
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many all too ready to give up the struggle for a great fundamental ideal, 
namely, that men of every race yielding loyalty to their country are 
entitled to absolute equality of treatment with men of every other race 
within their country. 

The concept of minority group and majority group must be obliter- 
ated. The rights which must be guaranteed are the rights of every in- 
dividual, and not of men as mere parts of a segregated minority. And 
for those Jewish sufferers who have been made the special victims of 
Nazi terrorism we must set our sights high and say with Cordell Hull 
that we must have a world in which they, “like all others,” are free to 
abide in peace and in honor.” 

And I emphasize the Secretary’s phrase “like all others.” May the 
special martyrdom which has been visited upon European Jews serve 
as a lesson and a warning to mankind that never again can the nations 
of the world permit a holocaust of cruelty and of war and that this earth 
must be recreated as a place where every human being may dwell in 
dignity, in peace, in security and in brotherhood. 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


Education Secretary, Church Peace Union 
Secretary, Christian Conference on War and Peace 


The third and fourth statements of Pattern for Peace follow logically 
after the second. If concern for the rights and needs of the human 
person comes first in religious thinking, concern for the rights and needs 
of human groups, of nations and nationalities, is not far behind. The 
abiding ground of this concern for the welfare of all peoples is faith in 
God as Creator and Lord of all peoples. St. Paul expressed the basic 
principle for all time when he wrote, “God . . . hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” Christian 
teaching recognizes that the unity of man and the differences of nations 
cannot be reconciled by attempting to eliminate those differences in a 
vague and unhistorical cosmopolitanism, much less by increasing the 
differences through all-too-historical conflict. They can be reconciled 
only through international harmony and collaboration, only through a 
family of nations under God. This is the fundamental goal. 

In their declaration, the church leaders rightly gave attention to the 
needs of the weaker members of the family of nations: ‘the smaller coun- 
tries, the colonial peoples, persecuted groups like the Jewish people, and 
national minorities. Down through the ages, these weaker groups have 
been the prey of tyrants, the spoils of conquest and the pawns of inter- 
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national politics. Time after time war has grown out of efforts to 


dominate the less developed or less powerful peoples. In the present 
world war, one remembers Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. Axis efforts to dominate these weaker peoples led step by 
step to the world conflict. Therefore the plea of the religious leaders for 
a just consideration of the claims of the smaller countries is eminently 
practical. No peace can endure, or is worthy to endure, if the rights 
of the weak are trampled underfoot by the great powers. If victory is to 
bring a just and therefore a durable peace, the smaller countries must 
be protected in their essential rights and be given a voice in international 
organization. 

The principle applies not only to countries still dominated by the 
Axis but also to peoples within the orbit of the United Nations, including 
the colonial peoples. Protestant leaders in the United States, for ex- 
ample, stated a year ago that the “peace must proclaim the goal of au- 
tonomy for subject peoples and it must establish international organiza- 
tion to assure and to supervise the realization of that end.” Protestant 
leaders in Great Britain last July similarly urged the establishment of 
an international commission to supervise colonial administration for the 
welfare and eventual self-government of dependent peoples. Genuine in- 
dependence for under-privileged areas is a complicated problem, but it 
can be achieved within the framework of effective collective security, if 
there is enough international determination and generosity to make it 
possible. 

The third principle, however, is more than a plea for the smaller 
countries and the dependent peoples. It constitutes a timely caution 
against making this or any other isolated principle an absolute in inter- 
national relations. The religious leaders emphasize that the rights of the 
smaller peoples are “subject to the good of the organized world com- 
munity” and must be safeguarded “within the framework of collective 


> 


security.” In other words, the rights and needs of the weaker nations 
need to be adjusted to the rights and needs of the great powers in such 
a way that international organization (the main hope for the protection 
of these rights) will be strengthened and not weakened. If the demands 
of any country are pressed so far against competing demands that the 
organization of collective security is undermined, the purpose may be 
self-defeating. The desperate need of humanity for sure machinery to 
keep and develop the peace is the key by which any particular right or 


need must be judged. 
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This practical emphasis of Pattern for Peace was stated in different 
form recently by a leader of one of these smaller nations, Norway. Dr. 
C. J. Hambro warned against issues which might destroy postwar se- 
curity, by dividing the major United Nations. He said: 


“More and more clearly the small nations recognize that any at- 
tempt to disseminate distrust among those great nations, that any 
appeal to national prejudice, to old jealousies and fears between the 
big countries, is a menace to every small State.” 


In the third statement, the church leaders truly indicated both sides 
of a difficult problem. The rights and needs of the weaker members of 
the family of nations must not be neglected if the organization of the 
peace is to be just and durable. And the need of mankind for a strong 
and relatively just international organization must not be jeopardized 
by the rights of any nation, if the rights of all the weaker peoples are to 
be protected. The resulting principle is not an easy guide to action, but 
it is practical, because it is correct. 

The fourth statement outlines in brief a charter for national, racial 
and religious minorities, the weaker social groups within nations. The 
principle does not make an absolute of minority rights. Rather it at- 
tempts to adjust majority and minority rights in a just way. It does not 
question the right of the majority to act as a majority in national affairs. 
Rather it maintains that there are minority rights which must be se- 
cured and which are quite compatible with majority rights. 

Three areas are indicated. Minority groups have a right to eco- 
nomic opportunity, to the possibilities of a decent standard of living. No 
freedom is complete unless there is a chance for freedom from want. 
Secondly, minorities have the right to develop and express their own 
cultural and educational life, on a level of equality with majority groups. 
Cultural autonomy is fully compatible with national loyalty and unity. 
Indeed, it can reinforce that unity. And thirdly, national minorities are 
entitled to political equality, to a proportionate voice in affairs of state. 
This is an elementary requirement of democracy. 

Whatever the peace settlement, national, racial and religious minori- 
ties will continue in the postwar world as groups within states. The 
fourth principle therefore serves as a practical guide for national and 
international action in this sphere. 
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MARIE J. CARROLL 


Vice-President of the Catholic Association for International Peace 


The Pattern for Peace issued by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
leaders on October 7, 1943, provides seven principles which are mini- 
mum requirements of a just world order. The collective responsibility 
for the guarantee of human rights is an essential part of any world se- 
curity organization. The rights of peoples, large and small, and the 
rights of minorities are therefore included in the Declaration of Points 
3 and 4. 

In this connection Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Message of De- 
cember 1941] points out that “Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles there is no room for violation of the freedom, in- 
tegrity and security of other States, no matter what may be their terri- 
torial extension or their capacity for defense. If it is inevitable that the 
powerful States should, by reason of their greater potentialities and their 
power, play leading roles in the formation of economic groups, compris- 
ing not only themselves but smaller and weaker States, as well, it is 
nevertheless indispensable that in the interests of the common good they, 
and all others, respect the rights of those smaller States to political 
freedom, to economic development, and to the adequate protection, in 
the case of conflicts between nations, of that neutrality which is theirs 
according to the natural as well as international law. In this way, and 
in this way only, shall they be able to obtain a fitting share of the com- 
mon good and assure the material and spiritual welfare of the peoples 
concerned.” 


The history of the last generation has shown that the policy of ex- 
ports from the colonial possessions of the various Empires has worked 
to the disadvantage of the weaker colonial peoples. They have had no 
control over world prices and no bargaining power in world markets. 
The importing countries have benefited by the importation of cheap 
foodstuffs, produced by cheap colonial labor, while the colonial peoples 
have had to purchase industrial products priced at fairly high labor 
costs. In the future colonial countries must be assured price stabiliza- 
tion for exports and conservation of natural resources in order that the 
development of these areas may be carried on for the welfare of the 
native populations. The effects of malnutrition and the lack of attention 
to health measures in colonies whose major activities are devoted to the 
export of agricultural products are problems which demand attention on 
the part of international public health and nutrition experts. Planning 
colonial development on a world-wide scale is a necessary prerequisite to 
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the building of an economic structure for the postwar world. 

At the close of the World War I it was certainly unfortunate that 
the mandate system with its idea of recognizing the administration of 
backward peoples as a trust for civilization and making the trustee re- 
sponsible to the Council of the League of Nations was restricted to the 
former German colonies. This principle of an international trust should 
be extended to governments of all territories and peoples which are not 
yet ready for complete independence. 

In an address to four hundred teachers enrolled in Catholic Ac- 
tion, Pope Pius XI on September 6, 1938, said that the primary aim 
of a true colonial policy is to civilize less gifted races. 

The immediate task facing the United Nations at the close of hos- 
tilities will be to help these peoples toward eventual self-government, by 
the development of education, removing the color bar in the higher ad- 
ministrative posts, financial help, and the introduction of more scientific 
industrial and agricultural methods as well as better health and sanita- 
tion measures. 

International supervision of colonial peoples should include the right 
of an international authority to carry out inquiries in any colony and 
report the findings to a commission with power to act. This would be a 
step forward in colonial administration, as the League of Nations Per- 
manent Mandates Commission had only the power to examine annual 
reports and to make recommendations. Although it was well-known in 
1935 that Japan was carrying on a program of extensive fortifications 
in the former German islands—the Marshalls and the Carolines—in vio- 
lation of the terms of the mandate, no international body had the right 
to investigate. 

The last great reservoir of “backward” colonial peoples is in Africa. 
Here dwell 100 million black men, as yet unready for self-government. 
One of the great problems in Africa is how to improve current colonial 
systems of administration by an international system which will guar- 
antee genuine representative government and remove the political and 
economic domination of the African peoples. 

As self-sufficiency and political responsibility develop among colonial 
peoples international collaboration should become easier if the nations 
now holding political control over millions of people recognize that they 
hold them in trust, not in servitude, and that the colored races are human 
beings and have a contribution to make in the creation of an order 


based on justice and charity. 
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Colonial problems also entered into the Three Power Declaration 
at Cairo, on December 1, 1943, which pledged the break-up of the Japa- 
nese Empire and the independence of Korea. The Western colonial pow- 
ers at present have a huge stake in their empires in Asia, which in popu- 
lation, resources, investment and trade constitute the major part of the 
colonial world. With the growth of desires for securing independence 
in these Far Eastern areas will come the question of reducing the possi- 
bilities of friction and violence in the attainment of these objectives. 
The United Nations through international collaboration and an expand- 
ing world economy could solve these colonial problems by peaceful 
methods. 

Pope Pius XII stressed in his Allocution to the Cardinals on Decem- 
ber 24, 1939, as one of the fundamental points of a just peace an equita- 
ble solution of the minority problem. At that time he referred specifi- 
cally to “a better European settlement” but the same principle can be 
applied to minorities elsewhere. The Holy Father said the just demands 
of minorities “deserve to be examined in a friendly spirit with a view 
to meeting them by peaceful methods, and even, where it appears neces- 
sary, by means of an equitable and covenanted revision of the treaties 
themselves. If the balance between the nations is thus adjusted and the 
foundation of mutual confidence thus laid, many incentives to violent 
action will be removed.” 

The experiment of protecting the minorities by the League of Na- 
tions was not too successful as the Members of the League Council alone 
had the right to call to its attention any infraction of the rights granted 
in the treaties. The Assembly of the League recognized the primary 
right of minorities to be protected from oppression, but also emphasized 
in a resolution of September 21, 1922, that there is a “duty incumbent 
upon persons, belonging to racial, religious and linguistic minorities to 
cooperate as loyal fellow-citizens with the nations to which they now 
belong.” 

The minorities problem in Europe can never be solved by redrawing 
boundary lines alone. Neither can treaties alone provide adequate guar- 
antees to a minority group. The efforts to solve these problems in the 
postwar period by the United Nations or an International Authority 
will meet with little success if it will not also consider the protection of 
established states, the need for the protection of the majorities against 
their own minorities. The history of the past two decades of European 
history proves that the disruptive practices of minorities within the na- 
tional state were the prelude to Munich and World War II. 

In his Radio Message of Christmas 1941, on certain fundamental 
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conditions essential for an international order which will guarantee 
for all peoples a just and lasting peace, Pope Pius XII called attention 
to the fundamental rights of minorities and the relation between the re- 
spect for these rights and the fulfilment by the minorities of their civic 
duty. 

“Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles 
there is no place for open or secret oppression of the cultural and 
linguistic characteristics of national minorities, for the hindrance 
or restriction of their economic resources, for the limitation or aboli- 
tion of their natural fertility. The more conscientiously the govern- 
ment of a State respects the rights of minorities, the more confidently 
and the more effectively can it demand from its subjects a loyal 
fulfillment of those civil obligations which are common to all citi- 
zens.” 

The Catholic Association for International Peace in the Report of 
the Postwar World Committee on “A Peace Agenda for the United 
Nations” recommends that “Jews, Protestants and Catholics work to- 
gether closely in developing programs, principles and action to stem 
the flood of misery which is upon us, and turn it back so that a civiliza- 
tion can be created which will accord with man’s great dignity and the 
brotherhood of his interdependence.” 





COMMENTS ON THE FIFTH STATEMENT 
PATTERN FOR PEACE 


5. International Institutions to Maintain Peace With Justice 
Must Be Organized 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Lawyer; Chairman of the Commission to Study Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace; Director of the American Peace Society 


RESIDENT Dodds of Princeton, writing about the Federal Council 

of Churches’ Six Pillars of Peace, said: “It is through social and 
political institutions that ideas are made to march. Unless the idea of 
international collaboration is embodied in political institutions. it will 
remain a polite platitude.” 

It should be readily apparent that the far-flung problems presented 
by world order peculiarly call for institutions to deal with them. In 
small communities, within which people can personally know each other 
and perceive for themselves the consequences of their acts, it may be 
possible to have order through morality, without ‘formal institutions. 
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But in world affairs this is utterly impossible. The people of one na- 
tion cannot perceive for themselves the effect on others of what they 
do. If the United States cuts off imports from the Argentine, this may 
cause a default by the Argentine on railroad bonds held in Britain, 
with serious strain upon good relations between those two countries and 
upon Great Britain’s ability to finance its own indispensable imports. 
The modern economic and financial world is so intricately intercon- 
nected, in ways which are not visible to the average individual, that to 
achieve order therein is a complicated task calling for institutions de- 
voted to the purpose. Therefore the Inter-Faith Statement proposes new 
“international institutions.” 

The first stated purpose of these international institutions is to “de- 
velop a body of international law.” Law is a general rule of conduct 
which binds all uniformly. There is no law today which thus binds na- 
tions. Secretary Olney, in his dispute with the British about Venezuela, 
declared that in this hemisphere “our will is law.” That is the view 
which nations generally take about international law, certainly when it 
touches their vital interests. All public leaders talk about “international 
law,” but on analysis it turns out that there is no agreement as to what 
that law is. Each nation interprets international law to be what it 
wills within the area of its own superior power. Of course, that is not 
law, but rather an extreme expression of “sovereignty.” The ultimate 
of sovereignty is the right of each nation to do what it pleases without 
external inhibitions. That, as Lord Lothian used to hammer home, is 
anarchy. World order requires that there be developed a body of in- 
ternational law which is ascertainable, which exists independently of the 
will or fiat of any particular nation and which applies uniformly to all 
nations, great and small. 

To develop an adequate body of international law will be a slow 
affair. The task is in essence legislative, and we have no world legisla- 
ture, nor are we likely to have one soon. The different peoples of the 
world still distrust each other too much to relinquish to some interna- 
tional legislative body decisive control over their destiny. But a be- 
ginning can be made. That beginning will probably occur in certain 
specified areas where interdependence is so plain that all recognize that 
some general rules are needed. Just as international commerce has de- 
veloped a law merchant of general acceptance, so in other particular 
fields we can develop principles which will obtain international ac- 
ceptance. This will best occur if we set up international “functional” 
agencies to deal with specific problems of economics, finance, arma- 
ment, colonies, personal human rights, etc. The functional bodies 
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will have to develop principles to guide them in their recommendations 
or actions and these principles may in time become a sort of inter- 
national common-law. 

The greatest body of so-called international law is treaties. Trea- 
ties, strictly speaking, are not law. They neither emanate from an 
agency superior to nations, nor do they have universal application. They 
are contracts negotiated between parties. To a considerable extent they 
are contracts which reflect the successful coercion of one by another. 
Despite these limitations, treaties often establish useful rules of conduct 
and it is important that just treaties should be respected. There are 
other kinds of treaties which are unjust at their inception or become 
unjust because of changed conditions. Therefore, we cannot attempt to 
sanctify all treaties for all times. Accordingly, the Inter-Faith Statement 
generalizes the words of Pius XII spoken in reference to the prospective 
conditions of peace. There must, he said, be an institution “which shall, 
in case of recognized need, revise and correct them.” 

As there develops a body of international law, we will need proce- 
dures to implement the application of that law. Such procedures his- 
torically have been arbitration and judicial adjudication of controver- 
sies. The Inter-Faith Statement calls for the extension of such proce- 
dures through general acceptance by all nations of arbitral and judicial 
procedures to settle disputes. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
such procedures are not adequate to settle all causes of war, because 
many disputes are not justiciable, also because there is, as yet, the great 
inadequacy of international law to which we have referred. It is well to 
remember that within any society it is laws that primarily settle dis- 
putes. Courts merely interpret, and policemen merely apply, the law. 
They do not make it. Therefore, the development of an adequate body 
of international law is necessarily a condition precedent to international 
courts functioning to the same extent that State courts function na- 
tionally. 

Another of the institutional tasks contemplated is limitation and 
control of armament. In a world of order there is no excuse for vast 
military establishments under purely national control which have no 
valid reason for existence except to enable their possessors to be a law 
unto themselves. Therefore, a world of order must have institutions to 
keep national armament under control. 

Finally, the Inter-Faith Statement points out that international law 
must have adequate sanctions. The most powerful sanction law can 
have is the moral support of the great body of those subject to it. That 
is the only reliable source of stable order and unless international in- 
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stitutions can command such moral backing, they are not entitled to 
other forms of power. Durable peace must be the kind of a peace that 
most of the people of the world can contentedly endure. But even in a 
good society there will be minority elements which are not subject to 
moral suasion and which, if they feel able, may defy the general interest 
to advance their own. Therefore, the economic and military power of 
the world community should be subject to mobilization to support inter- 
national law and order. 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


President of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 


A generation ago it was fashionable to express contempt for “Or- 
ganized Religion.” People would insist that their own religion was per- 
sonal, that they needed no public worship and no fixed hours of prayer 
and no church buildings in which to pray. The implication was that 
historical churches always became encrusted with lifeless creeds, stifling 
superstitions and even with clerical tyranny; and that therefore religion 
was purer when it remained unorganized. 

This popular opinion, so frequently expressed, was always bewilder- 
ing to loyal church folk. It did not seem reasonable. Surely if one be- 
lieved in education as a vital instrumentality for individual growth, one 
would not insist that education must remain personai and private, nor 
would one fear that the pure light of culture would be dimmed if in- 
dividual instruction were organized by the community into a system of 
education with fixed curriculum and with special buildings devoted to 
the purpose and even with compulsory participation. If education is 
good all would acknowledge that it merits the added strength and con- 
tinuity which comes from institutional organization. 

Similarly, all believe in justice as a principle of social relationship. 
Yet very few, except perhaps certain philosophical anarchists, would 
insist that justice must remain individual, that if justice is organized in 
a system of institutions, local, state and federal, codified in a corpus of 
law and enforced by police powers, that thereby the pure light of in- 
dividual justice is dimmed and degenerates necessarily into injustice. 
If then education and justice and the like become stronger by social 
organization, why should religion be deemed pure only if it remains an 
individual impulse and be sullied when it becomes “Organized Re- 
ligion”? 

Yet it was in fact useless to argue the matter. The opponents of 
“Organized Religion” were never convinced, because their arguments 
never were really serious. They would say that their religion was in 
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their heart but somehow it never manifested itself in any practical way. 
They would say that they needed no church because they could pray in 
field or forest. They could pray but they generally did not. It was al- 
ways the half-religious or the non-religious who expressed an objection 
to “Organized Religion.” 

Almost the exact situation exists with regard to the effort toward an 
organization for world peace. The whole ideal is a religious one. It is 
Biblical. If it were not for the religions based upon the Bible it might 
never have dawned upon the thought of mankind that war was not 
“natural” in the sense of being inescapable, but that on the contrary 
the will of God for man was that since we are all of one family we 
must live as brothers should; and that this brotherly concord would 
surely come to realization on earth. It was the Bible which taught man- 
kind always to dream and now at last to plan for a warless world. 

There are today certain nations “who never knew our God” and 
others who have rejected Him for Wotan who proclaim, against the 
Bible, that war is noble and eternal. Even among the people of the 
democratic nations there once were certain people, pagan-minded, who 
declared that war was a natural expression of “the survival of the fit- 
test.” But these days in the democratic nations there are no longer 
many who would praise war as a natural process and therefore inevita- 
ble. Almost everybody in America, for example, now avows a belief in 
international peace. 

Yet many say they believe in peace but not in organized peace, cer- 
tainly not in peace organized and maintained by a World-Institution. 
They use all the old arguments once adduced against “Organized Re- 
ligion.” A World-Organization, they say, will become an instrument of 
dominant power. It will destroy our liberties and grow into a Franken- 
stein of World Tyranny. 

Nothing is gained by arguing against these ideas, since they are 
really not serious; certainly they are not candid. The fear of Organ- 
ized Peace is voiced only by the half-converted, by those whose hearts 
have not been won to the religious ideal of world brotherhood. Those 
who claim to desire world peace, but are afraid of World Institutions 
dedicated to the maintenance of peace, are really crypto-isolationists. 

There was really a wisp of a justification for the old fear of Or- 
ganized Religion, namely that a church, insofar as it is a human organi- 
zation, may fall into the errors of all human organizations and grow 
conventional and even oppressive. That is why all spiritual religions 
produced prophets and saints who attacked the inevitable abuses of 
power and endeavored to restore the Temple to its purity. Every true 
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religion has produced its own reformers. Every Organized Religion 


developed its own “eternal vigilance” and thus was saved from human 
corruption while maintaining the strength of social organization. 

So it must be with an Institution for World Peace. Like all instru- 
ments of self-government, it will need constant correction, frequent 
limitation and the benefit of living experience. It cannot be confidently 
left to flourish alone, once established, any more than the great churches, 
once established, remained forever pure. But such an institution, in 
spite of the responsibilities which it will permanently involve, must be 
established. Our real choice is between endless involvement in war and 
constant concern with a world-wide Institution for Peace. 

We religious people of America, Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
confident that the time has come at last to convert the Bible ideal into a 
living reality, have taken the historic step from Peace to Organized 
Peace. We know that we do not thereby dispose forever of the danger 
of war. We call upon all who earnestly hope for peace and who truly 
believe in its attainability, to enter a world covenant binding their na- 
tions with all nations into an Institution for world cooperation, and to 
accept the permanent responsibility of aiding, correcting and ever im- 
proving the institutions for World Peace. We have therefore declared 
that :— 

“An enduring peace requires the organization of international insti- 
tutions which will develop a body of international law; guarantee the 
faithful fulfillment of international obligations, and revise them when 
necessary; assure collective security by drastic limitation and continuing 
control of armaments, compulsory arbitration and adjudication of con- 
troversies, and the use when necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce 
the law.” 


CHARLES P. O’DONNELL 


Chairman, Postwar World Committee, Catholic Association for 
International Peace 


Until we can decide upon the kind of an international order we want 
and can reasonably hope to achieve, it is futile to talk about the struc- 
tures of international law making, law enforcing, judicial and adminis- 
trative bodies. Since an international order is a composite made up of 
parts which are the members of the world community, we have first to 
identify these members. A few contemporaries say that individual men 
and women are the true members of the world political community and 
that progress demands they be endowed with world citizenship. A great 
many others, however, deny the very reality of a world community and 
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assert that there are only politically separate sovereign nations each of 
whom has the right to agree or disagree with other states, to make war 
and peace as it sees fit and according to its own interests. 

From the viewpoint of future world peace and well being these al- 
ternatives are practical absurdities. No people in the world of nations 
is freely prepared at the present time to acknowledge the supremacy of 
a world superstate. Nor can the absolute sovereignty of nation states be 
maintained as a realizable ideal unless men and their leaders are willing 
to accept war as man’s normal condition. 

The tides of public opinion today seem to run strongly with those 
contending that some type of organized force is the first necessity and 
surest guarantee of security. To the nationalist the powerful and con- 
scious insistence of peoples and leaders upon the need for military 
power is a portent of realistic thinking. Tomorrow the temptation to 
accept imperialistic or hemispheric responsibilities at the expense of 
neighboring states may be accepted as a promise of national greatness 
rather than as a menace to the peace of the world. 

A second current of opinion which prides itself on its realism de- 
mands the establishment of an effective balance of power to check-rein 
the conflicting interests of great nations. A third group thinking to unite 
a realistic conception of power with a world organization proposes a sys- 
tem of preponderant force exercised in concert by the major military 
powers of the world. Assuming the possibilities of such a preponder- 
ance, it may be questioned how long it can remain benevolent in its 
relations with the smaller nations and how long it can remain a true 
concert. 

Internationally minded persons for whom force is subordinate to 
the political, social, economic and cultural welfare of the world com- 
munity take courage in the evidences of a growing international self 
consciousness and of closer international physical and economic bonds. 
They are united in the hope for the better organization of the interna- 
tional community. Some of them urge that international organization 
be builded slowly from year to year and by setting up international ad- 
ministrative bodies to deal with specific and urgent problems. By using 
older agencies such as the Universal Postal Union and the International 
Labor Organization to which may be added the new UNRRA and the 
proposed international monetary administration, it is thought possible 
to deal successfully with the world demand for better economic and 
social conditions. Others underline the paramount importance of ju- 
dicial institutions for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
Finally there are a number of people persuaded that nothing less than 
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an organized international government with a full complement of law- 
making, law enforcing, judicial and administrative organs can satisfy 
the requirements of world peace and welfare. Most of them admit the 
weaknesses and failures of the League of Nations and demand either a 
reorganized League or a new international union. 

It is my clear conviction that the peace and prosperity of nations 
in the twentieth century requires a powerful association of all nations 
equipped with ample authority and adequate political institutions and 
supported by sufficient force and widespread public opinion. 

Every supporter of a genuine international authority must keep 
firmly in his mind both the psychological and historical conditions in 
which this organization can be realised. Because hope not optimism 
is a virtue, because men of good will are sharply aware of hostility to 
international organization, and because they are fully conscious of the 
enormity of the problems which face the world in the making of in- 
ternational peace, they will be unflagging in their efforts to bring about 
international order and peace. 

All of us need to be impressed by the length of time it takes for 
men to grasp the deep forces which tend to direct the course of human 
affairs in history. The campaign for peace is sure to meet with setbacks 
some of which may be severe and may serve to postpone the realization 
of peace for many decades to come. What men are undertaking today 
is a fresh beginning. Their vision must be clear, their determination 
unshakeable, their love for their fellow men steadily mounting in its 
fervor, and their reliance upon the providence of God rooted in Chris- 
tian living. 

After the era of individualistic and nationalistic liberalism, we are 
beginning to learn that freedom for nations can be assured only to the 
degree that nations act together in their common interests under the 
direction of a commonly established authority. A good international 
order not only has a place for national states but the stronger these 
prove to be, the greater will be their contribution to a lasting interna- 
tional organization on the condition that national Powers contribute 
their shares to the commonweal of nations and willingly participate in 
the common labor of making peace. 

The twentieth century man senses that his historical vocation to a 
better human life is related to a better organization of that life. Men 
are divided today as they accept or reject that vocation. They may con- 
tinue to be divided for a long time. Just so long will they settle their 
differences on the field of battle. Peace is not the gift of the gods of 
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war, but the triumph of virtue, of historical understanding and of or- 
ganized freedom. 





COMMENTS ON THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STATEMENTS, PATTERN FOR PEACE 


6. International Economic Cooperation Must Be Developed 
7. A Just Social Order Within Each State Must Be Achieved 


JOHN C. BENNETT 
Professor of Theology, Union Theological Seminary 


HE paragraphs on economic reconstruction in the Inter-Faith Dec- 

laration represent the convictions of the Protestant leaders who 
signed the document but it will be their task to create a more favorable 
public opinion for these objectives in their Churches. They have helped 
to develop a consensus in regard to the political organization of the 
world. Political isolationism is no longer an influential factor in the 
Protestant Churches though it may show its head again if there is great 
disillusionment about the peace. The first five points probably do have 
behind them in an effective way the conscience of American Protestant- 
ism. But about the sixth and seventh points there is some question and 
yet without the realization of the objectives which they express there 
can be no peace. 

International economic cooperation is usually accepted as a goal 
but the test will be in the attitude of people in our Churches to particu- 
lar measures which affect specific industries. What will be the atti- 
tude of men who subscribe to the principle in the sixth point when it is 
translated into lower tariffs on the goods which they manufacture, when 
it means definite concessions to other nations of rights in regard to 
shipping or air transportation which we might have the power to deny? 
It can be shown that in the long run the prosperity of all of our people 
depends upon the economic health of other nations, that we cannot solve 
our own economic problem without a great increase in our international 
trade but in the short-run there may be sacrifices of advantage on the 
part of individuals and on the part of both the employers and the work- 
ers in certain industries. The task of the Church in implementing the 
sixth statement is to prepare its members to take a broad view, to be 
willing to sacrifice private advantage to the general good. The sixth 
point is in line with the second of the much publicized “Pillars of 
Peace,” “the peace must make provision for bringing within the scope 
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of international agreement those economic and financial acts of national 
governments which have widespread international repercussions.” Our 
teachings are clear enough on that subject. It is interesting to note that 
when those words were sent to the leaders of the British Churches for 
their comments, their reply was: “Indeed, we would go much further. 
Private as well as government action can have large international 











































effects.” 

There is some advance, at least in emphasis, in the linking of inter- 
national economic collaboration and the attainment of justice and eco- 
nomic security at home. On the whole the interdependence of these two 
things has not been stressed by the American Protestant Churches. The 
British Churches have done most of their thinking about a new Britain. 
The American Churches have done most of their thinking about world 





political organization with some reference to their roots in international 
economic cooperation. British Christians have not ignored either of 
those aspects of reconstruction but they have put their emphasis upon 
economic justice at home. They have seen that without this there can 
be no stable democracy and no peace. It is important that the Inter- 
Faith Declaration gives so much attention to the development of a just 
social order within our own nation. There are at least two reasons for 
this which should be obvious enough. The first is that America has so 
large a part in the world’s economic life that if we have depression 
here, the world will suffer accordingly. The second is that failure to 
solve the unemployment problem in America will encourage a large 
section of our own people to listen to those who promise security at 
the expense of political and spiritual freedom. Moreover, if we do not 
prove here that it is possible to solve the problem of unemployment 
without resort to totalitarianism or war there will be little chance for 
democracy to survive. Let the Churches keep points six and seven to- 
gether in the minds of their people and relate both to the emphasis 
upon a world political order on which there is such a widespread agree- 
ment. 

The goals which are mentioned in the seventh statement—the secur- 
ity of the family, the collaboration of all groups and classes in the in- 
terest of the common good, etc.—would meet with general acceptance 
as goals. It will be difficult for a large part of the constituency within 





the Protestant Churches to be open-minded in regard to methods for 
achieving them. There is here a very general contrast between the clergy 
and the laymen with the latter widely controlled by the assumptions of 
capitalistic individualism. There is also in this area a very great dif- 
ference between Churchmen in America and those in Europe. The 
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British know very well that they must discover new combinations of 
private enterprise and social control. The most authoritative statement 









































that has come out of the European continent since the war began as- 
sumes that it is a part of the consensus of Christians everywhere that 
“the social and industrial anarchy which has characterized the capitalist 
system and which is one of the chief reasons for the present catastrophe 
must be overcome.” (Zhe Church and International Reconstruction, is- 
sued by the World Council of Churches, p. 20.) 

This is not a time for doctrinaire collectivism or for doctrinaire 
advocacy of “free enterprise” but the latter is intrenched within the 
American Protestant Churches. On the whole the clergy are free from 
both and they have not been moved by the eager efforts of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to win their support within the last few 
years. 

I foresee a serious struggle within the Churches over the methods 
of realizing the goals in the seventh point. I think that it can be taken 
as a fundamental fact that we have not yet discovered a way in which 
to approximate full employment except under the stimulus of a war 
economy. A frank admission of this on all sides should rule out all 
policies of drift. Bold planning of our economic life for the common 
good with as large segments of private enterprise within the total struc- 
ture as possible, the responsibility of the community through govern- 
ment to provide a minimum standard of living below which no part of 
the population will be allowed to sink, rigorous social control of all 
economic units which threaten to be more powerful than government— 
these would seem to be necessary corollaries of the seventh point. The 
leadership of the Protestant Churches, those who signed this statement, 
should prepare the minds of the people to accept them. It is not unlikely 
that they will be aided in this task by events. 


R. A. McGOWAN 


Assistant Director, Department of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 


Point Six of the religious statement asks for world collaboration for 
economic welfare. 

Point Seven asks for each country to follow the same purpose at 
home. 

There is no question that world collaboration for world economic 
welfare is a condition of peace. The world is closely knit economically 
and, to put the matter in the most elementary way, if one country feels 
itself a poor country in a rich world then it will probably try to in- 
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vade the rich world. The only way the poor countries and the rich 
countries can work together for peace is by working together, deliber- 
ately and with beneficent forethought. 

As for a people trying to do its best at home that, too, is necessary, 
granting all the world cooperation for world economic well-being that 
you can imagine. For if a country does not do right at home, then its 
failure soon becomes an excuse for depredations upon its neighbors. Its 
own domestic failures are made an argument for wars abroad to gain 
by violence what it might have gained by its own right use of its own 
resources for its own people. 

To keep the peace, both international action and the action of each 
country are necessary—the one to handle the relations among countries 
and the other to handle things at home in each country. For poverty is 
the worst and most permanent of the causes of war—poverty and the 
urge to live in spite of a world that is wrong or a country that is wrong. 
The urge to live is a good, natural urge. But it has sent more people 
out to die, so as to live, than any other cause in this anarchic and un- 
just world. The religious statement wants to end the injustice and 
anarchy. ‘ 

And if this is true, or approximately so, then one of the things that 
has to be done to prevent war is to get some kind of decent economic 
collaboration among the countries and some kind of decent economic life 
in each country. This does not argue against a world organization to 
prevent war when it is about to begin or has begun. It does not argue 
against the need of protecting the ordinary rights of man, of minorities 
and of colonial and subject peoples. The lack of these is a cause of war, 
too. They and economic justice have to be fitted together. But the eco- 
nomic part of things—to prevent poverty and those urges, good and 
bad, that come from it—is one of the most important matters to handle. 
Poverty and the plain ordinary avarice which can mask as poverty when 
poverty, itself, is not cared for and which causes the poverty, are what 
I am talking about. 

And I do not see any decent way of ending this cause of war except 
by people turning decent and organizing around their industries and 
professions, nationally and internationally, and using their governments, 
nationally and internationally, to end the poverty. Points Six and Seven 
of the religious statement lead in that direction. 

We are talking about an extraordinarily difficult and complex matter. 
It is difficult because the people have not turned decent and still show 
only embryonic signs of becoming so. While they have organized, and 
these organizations are not bad, still the organizations are not fully 
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good; and in the stress of our time, all the Nazi countries have seen their 
free economic organizations ruined. On the other hand, the Communist 
eastern Europe and northern Asia, while committed to the abolition 
of poverty, is a cruel ruthless dictatorship that, like the economic Nazi- 
Fascists, puts the organizations of the people in the hands of the party 
in power. 

Yet even were the organizations of the people converted to economic 
justice and the governments with them, still the task would remain 
complex. For it involves handling incomes, and prices, production and 
distribution, ownership and investment and it means handling them for 
the good of all the people. Now that the world is an economic neigh- 
borhood, a job of such magnitude for a whole world is terrifyingly 
complex. 

Yet there are signs that we might be on our way toward handling 
it. The American Federation of Labor is calling a general meeting on 
post-war national and international economic reconstruction. So is the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The International Labor Or- 
ganization—the name is a misnomer, because it includes employers 
and government officials as well as labor—is calling a like international 
meeting for the Spring in this country. The situation is not hopeless. 
And the fact that the three religious groups of the country have jointly 
demanded national justice and international cooperation in behalf of 
justice is one of the best signs possible. 

We have several good beginnings. We have a labor federation and 
an employers’ federation both calling a meeting on the subject. We 
have an international body acting. All three are working in the United 
States, the key country of all. And we have the three religious bodies 
of the United States committed jointly to the cause of economic justice 
at home and abroad. All this is good news. 

Of these as to economic organizations the most hopeful signs on the 
international level come from the work of the International Labor Office 
and organization. On the domestic field, one wonders just what is most 
hopeful or most hopeless in the work of government and the economic 
organizations; there are signs leading both ways. And one wonders, 
too, in this time of crisis just how much influence the statement of the 
religious bodies has had—just how much influence religion has on 
people. 

As you think it all over, you shift back and forth from a restrained 
optimsim to a restrained pessimism and back again. As for me I pin 
my hopes in this tragic generation on these things: 
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1. A deeper personal sense of obligations to other people among 
those who believe in God. 

2. A struggling effort of American economic organizations to do 
right and think out the future. 

3. The effort of the International Labor Organization to keep going 
and lead in post-war reconstruction. 


FERDINAND M. ISSERMAN 


Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo., and Chairman of the Commission 
on Justice and Peace of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 


The exigencies of life have caught up with the peace teachings of 
the prophets. Never has the urgency been so great to heed Isaiah’s 
teacking to beat swords into plowshares as today. In other ages wars 
were conducted by small groups of men under ambitious leaders and 
hardly affected the lives of vast multitudes. In one generation we have 
seen two World Wars which have practically enveloped the world. Wars 
are no longer localized and involve total destruction. In Tunisia last 
spring I saw shattered cities and blasted villages, desolate and un- 
inhabited, victimized by total war. Machinery gives urgency to heed- 
ing prophetic teachings. Aviation is yet in its infancy. The speediest 
planes of today will be surpassed tomorrow. The most powerful of guns 
will seem puny a generation from now. No one will be safe in the next 
war unless men build their habitations in caves. Prophetic teachings 
about learning war no more must be put into practice if humanity is to 
survive. 

Without universal democracy there can be no universal peace. The 
history of the past decade clearly illustrates that. The dictatorships 
planned and prepared for war and eventually sent their armies across 
the borders of their neighbors. Mussolini raped Ethiopia and stabbed 
prostrate France in the back. Hitler sent his legions over the borders 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Belgium, Holland, France, Greece, 
Jugoslavia. The Japanese warlords flung their might against China, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, and Hawaii. No democratic state initiated 
any war. While dictators were rearming and converting their countries 
into armed camps, the democracies whose people loathed war because 
they knew that it brings only pain and destruction and death, that it 
brutalizes, degrades and destroys, remained unprepared and gave their 
loyalty to pacifistic ideals. Students at Oxford voted never to participate 
in war again. America passed neutrality legislation to insulate itself 
against war and called every advocate of preparedness a war monger. 
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To avoid war the European democracies through Munich fed Czecho- 
slovakia to the hungry tiger. War no longer has glamour for the com- 
mon man. Wherever he is free to express himself he will cast his ballot 
for peace. Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese fascists knew that. That 
is why they destroyed democracy in their own countries, that their war 
preparations would be unhampered by the protests of the common man 
and his prayers for universal peace. In 1933 the German people, denied 
the right of freedom of the press, freedom of expression, freedom to 
vote, were forced to live as if they were in a state of war. Their re- 
sources were squandered for armaments, and they could offer no protest. 
Their youth were being impregnated with militaristic philosophies. 
Those who objected met the fury of the Gestapo. If Germans and Italians 
had been free this war could not have occurred. Universal democracy 
is a precursor to universal peace. 

The continuance of democracy depends upon its ability to maintain 
a minimum economic standard for all. The threat of unemployment, 
the fear of hunger and want, the concern about security in old age, 
about medical care in case of illness, create in the hearts and souls of 
citizens in democracies great fears that corrode and corrupt. When 
victimized by such fears the free citizen is apt to follow the mirage of 
full employment and full security offered to him by glib and unscrupu- 
lous demagogues and dictators. The Germans believed that Hitler was 
offering them a full dinner pail. Instead he was giving their sons a 
loaded rifle. His promised land proved to be a field of battle. Hitler 
gained support because of the world depression. His supporters in- 
creased as the depression intensified. To keep democracy functioning 
economic security must be made available for people. 

This has now become possible. The poor need no longer be with us. 
Technology has taught us how to exploit the raw materials of the earth, 
to overcome famine, drought, and lean years. To maintain abundance 
and to overcome scarcity has become our challenge. If we were to 
harness our scientific knowledge, and our mechanical inventions with 
moral principles we could establish for all men and for all nations an 
adequate standard of living which should rid the soul of man of the 
bogey of insecurity and which would thus insulate human beings against 
hate propaganda which first corrodes their character and then leads 
them to surrender their liberties to dictators who plunge nations into 
war. 

Nor must we limit our concern about standards of living to one 
country or to one race. The world has become one country and the 
whole human race one family. There will be peace for no nation or no 
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race unless there is peace for all nations and for all races. Thus does 
the reality of our age point in the direction of prophetic idealism. All 
men are God’s children and have equal rights to the resources of the 
universe which God placed here for the welfare of all. One well-fed 
nation among scores of hungry nations will not have peace for long. 
We now have the knowledge and the skill to make all nations well-fed, 
well-clothed and well protected. A high standard of living is now pos- 
sible for all humanity. It must be realized because it is God’s will and 
to disobey his will is to invite disaster. We can no longer think in terms 
of our own national welfare alone. We must think in terms of the 
welfare of all men. Famines in India, hunger in China, disease in 
Africa, low standards of living in Bolivia, threaten the peace and se- 
curity of Americans. They are all our concern. “Zion must be re- 
deemed with justice,” said the prophet. Humanity can only be redeemed 
from the scourge of war by world justice. 

We live in an interdependent universe. All men are dependent on 
their fellows. We are close to all peoples. We are neighbors. If 
people of one nation have security and peoples of others are insecure, 
the restlessness and rebelliousness of the insecure will infect the citi- 
zens of the comfortable nations. Moral revolutions cannot be quaran- 
tined in a world which has been made a whispering gallery by the 
radio. We have become our brothers’ keepers. Disarmament is not 
enough. Punishing dictators is not enough. Free access to natural 
resources for all; full dinner pails for all; freedom from want for all; 
freedom from the fear of insecurity for all. These are essential to peace. 
Tariff barriers, international cartels, immoral immigration laws which 
deny men the right to cultivate unused lands, contribute to the war 
temper. Concern for the welfare of every human being, whatever his 
nationality, whatever his race, whatever his creed, expressing itself in 
cooperative action for decent standards of living everywhere is good 
religion and must become universal practice if total war is not to de- 
stroy us. A home for every family where values are cherished and good 
character molded, a job for every father which gives him the satisfaction 
of contributing to society, a chance for education and recreation for 
every child which will enable him to develop his promise, a vote for 
every person as evidence of his dignity and capacity to govern himself. 
These blessings are man’s divine heritage. When he possesses them no 
one will make him afraid. Then with a light heart and with supreme 
confidence he will beat swords into plowshares. 

If we want to have universal peace we must have universal security. 


















AMERICA AND A WORLD POLICY 


By Ciinton D. WINANT 
Member of the Legal Division of the United States Maritime 


Commission 





UR people should understand clearly why we are fighting the pres- 

ent war. The reason is quite simple. We are fighting the present 
war because at the conclusion of the first World War we did not 
insist on the establishment of a just world order. 


What is such a world order? A just world order is simply an 
order which establishes the good of all nations as the standard by which 
relations between nations shall be governed. 

How is such an order attainable? Such an order is attainable by 
organizing the nations of the world politically so that all questions be- 
tween nations or blocs of nations can be settled by the application of 
the world standard. 

The basis of any political organization of the world in the twentieth 
century must be a system of world industrialization that is fair to all 
peoples.* As few nations can supply from their own areas the materials 
required for modern industrial production most nations must be 
grouped with adjacent nations in free trade blocs before they can be 
integrated in any modern world organization. A universal association 
with nations as units was and is an impossible vehicle for a twentieth 
century order. 

Let us assume that for the purpose of world organization all the 
nations of the world are first grouped in seventeen regional blocs.. 
These regional blocs can then be integrated in a world bloc represented 
by a World Association of seventeen members. The Executive Council 
of such a World Association would be in a position to examine all ques- 
tions submitted to it from the point of view of what is best for the world 
(ie. what would best promote world purchasing power, world se- 
curity, etc.). 

Let us note carefully that in the political organization outlined above 
we have a new standard for the solution of inter-regional or world ques- 
tions. Most of our questions with Great Britain, for example, fall into 
the category of inter-regional questions (i.e. questions between North 


America on the one hand and Great Britain or the Dominions on the 








*See article on “A Just European Order” by the same author in the December 
issue of Woritp AFFAIRS. 
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other hand). Instead therefore of Great Britain and the United States 
each trying to impose its national standard on the other, all vexing ques- 
tions between the two countries would be settled by what is best for the 
world. Thus it will be seen that all questions between regions would be 
decided by reducing such questions to the common denominator of a 
world standard. 

Our enemies contend that this war is simply an attempt on the part 
of the industrial nations with large free trade areas to keep the indus- 
trial nations with small free trade areas confined within those areas by 
force of arms. To meet this contention squarely the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and China should be prepared to say to the peoples 
of enemy nations “We believe your economic difficulties can be solved 
by the grouping of nations in regional free trade areas and by regulat- 
ing trade between these regional free trade areas by the standard of 
what is best for all the regions. If you will abandon your ideas of po- 
litical domination over other nations we will-form a universal political 
association that will establish this world standard of national conduct.” 
Such a proposal would, of course, be nothing but the application of 
democratic principles to inter-regional or world affairs. 

Unfortunately for the world, democracy has had no world leader 
since the death of Woodrow Wilson. And without a leader with his 
gift of exposition the present war was inevitable. For a voice had to 
rise to tell the peoples of the world that national rights must be sub- 
ordinated to regional needs and regional rights must be subordinated 
to world needs. In other words, in an industrial world nations have 
not only rights but also intra-regional and inter-regional obligations. 

The considerations above set forth would seem to be a complete 
answer to the many arguments now being advanced in favor of inter- 
national alliances. For the proponents of alliances simply want to have 
their national conduct determined by their own special interests and 
not by the standard of what is best for the world. Europe has been so 
long accustomed to the making of pacts and alliances that it is probably 
too much to expect that Europe will suddenly abandon reliance on such 
expedients. The recent pact between Czechoslovakia and Russia would 
seem to confirm this view. But if Europe is slow to change, is that any 
reason why America should contemplate special alliances with various 
nations when all that our people want is the establishment of a universal 
order that is just to all nations? 


If we are fighting this war simply to preserve the status quo of the 
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nineteenth century our military victory can be but a hollow one. A 
twentieth century order must provide for the peaceful industrialization 
of all regions of the world. 

In this hour when our faith is being tested, let us hold to the faith 
of our forbears. And in the words of Washington, “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the rest is in the 


hands of God.” 
































CONCLUSION 


There is only one hope for a lasting world peace. It lies in the 
determination of America to shun all alliances and to pursue with a 
steadfast purpose the establishment of a world standard of national 
conduct. 





OLIVER SINGING 
By IsrRAEL ZANGWILL (1916) 


Oliver’s singing 

Comes down to my study 
As I sit in the twilight, 
Poring the problem 

Of this battered old planet, 
This universe tragical, 
Bloodily twirling. 


Nearly all his small span, 

And through both of his birthdays, 
This senseless hell fury, 

This horror has hurtled. 

Yet he lies in his cot, 

Happy, sleepy and singing. 


This—I muse—at the core 

Of our battered old planet, 
Something young and untainted, 
Something gay and undaunted, 
Like a bud in its whiteness, 

Like a bird in its joy, 

Through the foul smelling darkness, 
Through the murk and the slaughter, 
Pushes steadily forward, 

Singing. 
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THERE’S A NEW CARIBBEAN 


By WituiaM A. Rem 


In charge of the Economic Survey of Latin America, School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


NY serious traveler who journeys among the teeming millions of 
the East Indies and then among the far fewer millions of the West 
Indies can hardly fail to draw comparisons between the tempo of life 
and toil on opposite sides of the earth. At Eastern ports he sees semi- 
clad natives loading big freighters bound for the United States and 
Canada; he notes that the cargo comprises the same kind of products 
that grow well in the West Indies, such as rubber, chinchona or quinine, 
derris, castor beans, and other necessities; and he learns that most of 
them are from seedlings originating on the other side of the world. 
Eastern tropics with abundant cheap labor have been waxing important 
and wealthy on products we can raise in huge quantities at our doors. 
War, death, devastation have swept over the tropical East; far- 
reaching changes evidently are taking place among those care-free and 
toiling peoples. The galley slave’s labor may have been easy in com- 
parison with the demands of the ruthless masters of today. 

Far brighter is the human story in the West Indies, for the humble 
native as well as the man of affairs is heeding the call for a busy tomor- 
row; he sees modernization coming into his life; the native finds his 
machete no match for the giant machine that attacks the jungle, tears 
down and drags out the heavy growth. Laborers of a few years ago, 
for instance, bore to shipside bunches of bananas on their heads with 
songs on their lips as they toiled through the night. Today the big 
mechanical loader moves bunches of fruit from pier to ship about as 
fast as man can count. Yesterday’s slow and spectacular methods are 
passing. 

Brincinc Back Our Own 


Take a glance at a few seedlings. The rubber plant, for instance, 


is believed to have originated in the Amazon valley. In 1876 Sir Henry 
Wickham took seedlings from there to Great Britain. Nurtured in Lon- 
don gardens and later in Malaya, they were widely transplanted in the 
East Indies, where, as everybody knows, rubber plantations have proved 
to be valuable and profitable. Sixty-two years later an Indiana man, 
Dr. James R. Weir, succeeded in obtaining thousands of seedlings that 
had been scientifically nurtured and grown in the Far East; from 
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Singapore they were accompanied by Dr. Weir back to the plant’s 
original habitat in the Amazon valley. There at Fordlandia and Bel- 
terra rubber plantations are now coming into bearing. Furthermore, 
plantings of rubber in Central America and in other sections of the 
Caribbean are promising possibilities of rubber supplies nearer home. 
And natural rubber is a product that largely enters into synthetic rub- 
ber production. 

Several importers of foreign drugs recently called on Government 
officials in Washington. They were endeavoring to obtain more qui- 
nine, a drug in universal demand in the armed forces and by millions 
of civilians. 

America is short of quinine, and why? The chinchona tree origi- 
nally growing wild in Peru and other countries of the Andes, evidently 
proved of greater interest to foreigners than to Americans. At any rate 
the chinchona plants were carried to the Far East and there propagated; 
later chinchona forests began to grow into usefulness, as the bark of 
this tree supplies the precious quinine. So Java and the Dutch in due 
time became the masters of the world’s supply of quinine. It was from 
such sources that the United States received the drug; a drug so im- 
portant that few northerners are willing to trust themselves to residence 
in the tropics without being fortified against malaria by a good supply. 

Happily the chinchona tree has come back to the Americas. Today 
in Costa Rica several thousand saplings are growing into trees and by 
1946 it is believed they will have bark enough to yield a small amount 
of quinine. This splendid enterprise is due largely to Col. Arthur J. 
Fisher, who escaped from the Philippines with an ample supply of 
chinchona seedlings; landing by airplane in Australia, he later made 
his way to the United States bringing with him the valuable chinchona. 
To make a long and heroic story short, Col. Fisher is now located in 
Costa Rica and giving attention to his flourishing trees. 

Now the valued derris plant has been brought back to the Caribbean 
countries, and late reports indicate that it is growing well. From the 
roots of this peculiar plant a crystalline substance is obtained and made 
into a preparation known as rotenone; and a blessing it is on farms, 
gardens, truck patches and among the armed forces. In the form of 
spray, it means death to “cold bloods” or many varieties of insects; 


‘ 


but for human beings and animals who are of the “warm blood” nature 
the preparation is harmless. 

Before the Pearl Harbor attack the derris plant was extensively 
cultivated in the East Indies, those lands supplying about three-fourths 
of the world’s needs. It is quite different today. In Puerto Rico, the 
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United States Department of Agriculture is producing the derris plant 
at its experimental stations; and is making it available to farmers in 
Guatemala, Mexico, Honduras, the Dominican Republic and elsewhere 
in the Caribbean area. “It is a good crop,” say the agricultural experts, 
and particularly suitable for the small farmer. Thus another plant 
returns to its tropical homeland near to our borders. 

Abaca fiber is somewhat like that of the banana plant, but where 
the latter succumbs to banana blight, the abaca grows and flourishes. 
An interesting example is to be seen on the Almirante or Caribbean 
coast of Panama. Both plants are native of the Far East; but the banana 
came West years ago and found its major development in the American 
tropics. Now, years later, the abaca cousin arrives and begins to wax 
strong in a region abandoned by the banana. 

The “world’s greatest farmer,” a giant United States corporation 
operating in many countries, is to be congratulated for bringing the 
abaca plant to Caribbean shores in a large way. Today officers of the 
company tell us that some 2,000 acres of their tropical lands in Costa 
Rica are growing abaca and that other acres are to be started. 

Every sea traveler knows and appreciates the value of the abaca 
fiber for he observes the finished product in use by ships on the oceans 
and in ports—that strong hemp or fiber rope. It seems indispensable 
in naval and merchant marine service. Now that Old World supplies 
from the Philippines and Java have been cut off we turn to the Carib- 
bean region for another home-produced necessity. 

There are of course many other tropical commodities that we are 
likely to receive from the Caribbean region. To name just a few: balsa 
wood, tonka beans, oil of pimento, orange oil, cohune nuts, vanilla 
beans, lemon grass, cotton seed oil, kapok, rosewood oil, camphor, 
copaiba balsam, alligator skins and fats, corapa oil, and a multitude 


of other human necessities. 


GOVERNMENTS ALERT 


Various American nations are deeply concerned with the rising 
tides of business and industry that the war has centered around and 
about the Caribbean. Furthermore, there are Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and France, as well as the United States, who have been deprived 
of their interests and activities, for a time at least, in the Far East; 
naturally they turn to the development of similar interests in the Carib- 
bean. 

Great Britain and the United States are now reported to be taking 
an advance step to promote post-war progress in this rather neglected 
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area. To that end representatives of the two nations have planned a 
“West Indian Conference” to consider the several economic and social 
problems that loom upon the horizon of their possessions and to devise 
means of cooperating with Latin American governments. This Anglo- 
American Caribbean Conference is expected to convene at an early date 
in one of the British islands. The sum of $24,000,000 has been sug- 
gested as a necessary outlay in carrying the plans to consummation. 
Such subjects as public sanitation, public works, problems of airports 
and air traflic, education for the masses, etc., are to be discussed. 

The United States, it will be recalled, maintains experimental sta- 
tions in Puerto Rico, Panama and elsewhere. Great Britain has long 
conducted similar experiments with tropical products in Trinidad; 
while a leading American corporation has long studied the possibilities 
of growing more foods in the tropics, its experimental station at Lance- 
tilla in Honduras being one of the company’s pets. More recently a 
tropical agricultural school in Honduras has been announced; and a 
year ago steps were taken for the beginning of international tropical 
experiments in Costa Rica, near San Jose. Again, on the Isle of Pines 
an unusual couple has been collecting tropical products from all over 
the world. This place is known as Jones Jungle; and at one time it sup- 
plied nursery stock not only for the many small farms on the Island but 
for the Cuban mainland and other spots. Truly, this small private enter- 
prise has had its ups and downs but its work has demonstrated that in 
the Caribbean area almost all tropical food crops can be successfully 
grown—and these experiments have been in progress since 1900! 


New TRAFFIC BEARERS 


Airways, highways, radios, telephones, fast ships are providing for 
gigantic developments. They are introducing peoples and commodities. 
At least one striking effort to extend California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton trade in Caribbean countries was the voyage of the ship, Point 
Ancha, bearing exhibits of the states mentioned. The ship passed 
to Panama, through the Canal, and then visited Havana, Vera Cruz, 
La Guaira, Santiago, Port-au-Prince, and other ports. At every call 
the vessel was visited by hundreds or thousands of local people. Thus. 
manufacturers and canners of our Golden West were introduced to 
Caribbean peoples and their needs by a timely and novel method. Suf- 
fice to say, the voyage of the Point Ancha was declared a success. 
Shortly after this time war clouds in Europe were beginning to rise 
and further efforts of the exhibit nature were postponed for a more 


propitious period. 
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But the five traffic arteries already mentioned are extending and 
improving; the most distant part of the Caribbean can be reached in 
a few hours from Miami; and if one interested can not go to the field 
of operations the telephone and the radio are at his service. 

The rising tide of commerce and industry to be seen here and there 
in the Caribbean area are pronounced and important; yet, when we 
remember that in recent years Americans have been sending to the 
East Indies for, in many cases, 90 per cent of our vital tropical prod- 
ucts, we realize how the wand of progress had neglected the West Indies. 
But today the sources of supply are closed in the East; therefore, a 
clarion call has sounded to business men and residents of the American 


tropics, and particularly of the Caribbean area. 


THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM 


WRITTEN BY A MONK BORN IN BRESLAU, 1624 


(An Extract) 


Hold there! Where runnest thou? 
Know Heaven is in thee! 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou'lt never see. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, that 
to become thou must; 

God, if thou lovest God; dust 
if thou lovest dust. 


Ah! would the heart but be 

a manger for the birth, 

God would once more become 
a gentle child on earth. 


Immeasurable is the highest: 
who but knows it? 
And yet a human heart can 
perfectly enclose it. 














Books for the Times 














Free Cuina’s New Dear. By Hubert Freyn. N. Y., The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. 277 pp. $2.50. 


This book is a record of progress in Western China. It is based 
on statistics gathered in Chungking. It reveals how Free China is 
being transformed under the impact of war. With the eastern provinces 
occupied by the Japanese, and foreign imports cut off, China was thrown 
largely upon her own resources in waging war against the Japanese 
and feeding and clothing her people. Mr. Freyn tells how this was 
accomplished. A few factories were transported by man and beast 
from occupied China but for the most part industries had to be devel- 
oped anew. Considering these facts, the results have been miraculous. 

Mr. Freyn’s presentation drives one to the conclusion that the Chi- 
nese would long ago have collapsed had it not been for the government’s 
policies of increasing production of the fields and mines, of fostering 
local industries, of encouraging cooperatives, of facilitating credits, of 
tackling the problem of the land tax so that it would be made to feed 
the Chinese troops by compelling its payment in kind. The author even 
believes that the hopes of allied victory have largely been conditioned 
upon the ability of the Chinese to meet these and other problems and 
thereby continue their successful resistance against Japan almost single- 
handed. 

Significant in this New Deal is the attack upon landlordism which 
aims at a reassessment of the value of land with the right of the govern- 
ment to purchase it in order to prevent the owners from undervaluing 
their land, thereby lowering the tax. 

One must realize, however, that before China can have a genuine 
New Deal the whole problem of raising living standards of the masses 
will have to be solved. This brings up problems of land distribution, 
most difficult because of the identity of interests of landlords and magis- 
trates; problems of widespread industrialization and modernization; of 
an attack upon the whole tax structure rather than a reform of just 
the land tax; of opportunities for the masses to increase capital. Even 
the birthrate problem will have to be given attention lest improved 
standards of living be more than offset by the increasing number of 
mouths to feed. The whole problem is enormously complicated. If it 
can be met with the ingenuity and resourcefulness that have character- 
ized the Chinese ability to meet the problems forced upon them by this 
war, much can be hoped for. 


Careless proof reading has resulted in some egregious errors of sta- 
tistics which do Mr. Freyn an injustice. 


W. M. Geweur. 
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THe Future Economic Powicy oF THE Unirep States. By William 
Adams Brown, Jr. Boston. World Peace Foundation, 1943. 100 
pp. $.50. 


This little volume is one of the series published by the World Peace 
Foundation on questions which will confront the United States with the 
close of the war. The treatment, typical of the series, applies the results 
of scholarly research and logic to the subject in such non-technical 
language as to interest and instruct the lay reader—a much needed 
service. 

Professor Brown divides his discussion into four Parts. Part I is 
devoted to “the dangers ahead”—characteristic of the democratic form 
of government—marked by the demand for programs and policies which 
are mutually exclusive resulting in inconsistencies, indecision and 
vacillation. The absence of a consistent unified policy is fatal to any 
post-war leadership which the United States might properly assume. 

In Part Il, Professor Brown discusses the conflicts between the at- 
tainment of security and the preservation of the free enterprise system. 
He suggests as a reconciling principle the security of individuals dis- 
tinct from occupations. 

Part III is devoted to the foreign trade problems of the United 
States. The author makes clear the proper concept of a world economy 
at work and the price we must pay to take our place in this World 
Economy program. 

Part IV, the concluding division, presents the steps necessary for 
the United States to assume its proper place in the World Economy 
of the future. 

The book is well organized and written. But the author occasionally 
demonstrates the difficulty that faces one who attempts to condense and 
clarify thought at one and the same time. 

Helpful suggestive readings are offered at the close of the volume. 

DeLos O. KINSMAN. 


Peace AND Reconstruction. By Michael O'Shaughnessy. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1943. 151 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a volume that will open the eyes of those who read it to a 
new awareness of how much social dynamite and reconstructive power 
there is in religion when a layman takes the pronouncements of his 
Church seriously and then applies them to the affairs of men and na- 
tions. Michael O'Shaughnessy does not think of peace and reconstruc- 
tion in narrow political terms. He sees peace as a “tranquillity in order” 
that involves both radical reconstruction of social and economic pro- 
cedures and a more God-fearing attitude toward the eternal teachings 
of religion, as well as the setting up of political and judicial machinery. 
\s a man of large business experience he gives arguments that are not 
vague nor theoretical. He talks in practical and specific terms. While 
the book carries the subtitle, “A Catholic Layman’s Approach,” it is 
valuable also as a treatise upon officially expressed Catholic belief and 


Opinion. Frep S. BUSCHMEYER. 
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THE PassiING OF THE EuropeEAN ACE: A Study of the Transfer of West- 
ern Civilization and Its Renewal in Other Continents. By Eric 
Fischer. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1943. 201 pp., 
index. $2.50. 


Years ago Paul Valery, pointing a trembling finger at Europe, ob- 
served that it was a little appendage dangling off the vast coast of Asia. 
Dr. Fischer formulates in this little volume what he calls a “new theory.” 
It is this: European civilization is shifting its center of gravity to coun- 
tries outside of Europe. For a long time the spread of Europeans and 
their civilization meant pushing frontiers further away from a center 
which became stronger and stronger as it ruled wider areas. The social 
and economic evolution of Europe now reaches a point where dangerous 
crises are unavoidable. The economic character of European Western 
civilization is based on steadily increasing markets and new sources 
of raw materials. This process has created new economic centers out- 
side Europe. As long as these centers could be kept serving the Euro- 
pean economy, their growth enhanced the growth of Europe’s power. 
Gradually, however, they have become independent, rivals of the old 
European centers. The old centers now must adjust themselves to new 
conditions, lest they die. Europe may transform herself as the result 
of this crisis, or she may succumb; nobody can tell which with absolute 
certainty at the present moment. World War II, according to the 
author, is not a revolutionary interruption of existing trends, but rather 
the outward sign of a critical turn in those trends. “In general, the 
Age of European Western Civilization is gone, but transformed West- 
ern Civilization may survive in new centers outside Europe.” 

Dr. Fischer is really saying that the world which Europe discovered, 
developed, ruled, and populated by streams of migrations, has now be- 
come a global community. His book is stimulating but does not pene- 
trate to the larger significance of a culture which in its rich pluralisms, 
as well as in its broader bases of economic development and political 
participation, will emerge as a culture which is the product of all the 
interacting forces of global living. History is still young; mankind is 
now developing a civilization adequate for the “one world” which the 
miracles of Occidental science and ingenuity have made _ physically 


a neighborhood. Par, F. Douctass 


THE Basic PRINCIPLES OF THE INTER-AMERICAN SySTEM. Prepared 
by the Executive Committee on Post-War Problems of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. Washington, D. C., 40 pp. 


This is an important document which, though brief, is clear and con- 
cise. It deserves most careful study. The Foreword so clearly sets 
forth its aims and scope as to warrant quotation in full. 

“The present compilation has been undertaken as a contribution to 
the study of international organization that must be made in anticipa- 
tion of the termination of the present conflict. It is not an attempt to 
set forth the accomplishments of the inter-American movement, but 
merely to present some of the basic principles on which this movement 
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is founded; and especially those principles and procedures that govern 
the relations among the American Republics. 

It is recognized that the situation of the American Republics is dif- 
ferent from that confronting states in other parts of the world. Every 
region has problems peculiar to itself; the questions facing the American 
Continent are different from those of Europe, while the problems of 
Asia differ from those of Europe or America. The solution of the 
problems confronting these several areas can be found only by bearing 
in mind the particular situation of each region, and the position of 
each country within the region. 

But certain principles are fundamental and universal; they are as 
applicable to international relations generally as to the relations among 
the American Republics. Many of the rules and practices that have 
been formulated by the American Republics for the regulation of their 
mutual relations are of such universal scope and application. They 
are here set forth, in the hope that they may be helpful in determining 
the standards that shall govern international relations generally, and 
in re-establishing such relations on the basis of law and order.” 


P. M. B. 


THE American, THE Makinc or A New Man. By James Truslow 
Adams. New York, Scribner’s, 1943. 385 pp., index. $3.00. 


Probably no other living historian is better equipped to analyze 
and explain the typical American than the author of The Epic of Amer- 
ica. In that earlier book Mr. Adams indicates the pattern upon which 
the American was to be made. He outlines there the “American dream” 
—the belief in the value of the common man and the hope of opening 
every avenue of opportunity to him, which, more than a concept “was 
a religious emotion, a great act of faith, a courageous leap into the 
dark unknown.” 

Following this line of analysis Mr. Adams in the new book shows 
what type of European it was who ventured over to these shores. Mostly 
middle-class English at the start they came, North and South, and 
brought their English institutions and ideals of individual liberty. 
Molded by wilderness and frontier they became more self-reliant and 
independent. The vastness of the country had its effect; historical 
events acted upon them, as they, in turn, acted upon history. 

Later immigrations from all nations and races were still made up 
chiefly of the adventurous and the energetic. 

The picture which is presented of the American emerging today is 
a type quite recognizable. Hopeful, ingenious, confident—probably 
irritatingly so at times to other peoples—he is what the French called 
him, a “big boy,” normally friendly, one who finds it hard to believe 
that war is necessary, but, says the author, “he can fight; wow how he 
can fight!” 

He has but two cults, reverence for woman and love for the flag. 

In the closing paragraph, quoted because it seems to point our hopes 
to a better world, because of America, the author says: “The greatest 
dream humanity has dreamed as yet for its daily life has been the 
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American Dream, which has brought millions of disillusioned and am- 
bitious to our shores from all the nations of the earth. It has been a 
dream for all men to follow in freedom in their own way. As far as 
I have been able to depict them, here are the American and his dream. 
God bless and guard them both!” 


My Native Lanp. By Louis Adamic. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. 507 pp. $3.75. 


A careful reading of Mr. Adamic’s book is indispensable for those 
concerned with establishing a reasonably stable Balkan settlement. 
Adamic’s great contribution is to lay low the Mikhailovich hoax. For 
those skeptics who wonder if Mr. Adamic is setting up his own straw 
man in General Tito, | commend the overwhelming evidence supplied 
by Bogdan Raditsa, former chief of the press service of the Royal 
Yugoslav government, in the Nation, January 29, 1944. This substanti- 
ates Adamic’s definition of issues between Mikhailovich’s Chetniks and 
Tito’s Partisans. He says, “The first group was without exception un- 
democratic, totalitarian, centralist and anti-federalist, while the majority 
in the second strongly favored federalism and democracy as the chief 
principles around which to reorganize Yugoslavia, the Balkans and 
eastern Europe after the war.” 

Strong condemnation for earlier British and American support of 
Mikhailovich seems justified by the recent switch to Tito. Mr. Adamic 
makes clear that absolutely no confidence can be placed in King Peter’s 
government in exile and its representative in Washington, for there 
can be no Serbian solution to the Yugoslav problem after the recent 
bloody dictatorship of King Alexander. Federalism is the only possible 
way out. If the United Nations miss their opportunity, the alternative 
may well be union with Soviet Russia on a federal basis. 


M. W. GeEweur. 


WINNING THE PEACE IN THE Paciric. By S. R. Chow. New York. The 

Macmillan Company. 1944. 98 pp. $1.50. 

Subtitled “A Chinese View of Far Eastern Postwar Plans and Re- 
quirements for a Stable Security System in the Pacific Area,” and writ- 
ten by a Chinese scholar who was for three years a house guest of 
Ambassador Hu Shih, this meaty little brochure is a fair outline of 
Chinese postwar plans. It is written with diplomatic restraint, and with 
the concise clarity arising from mature thought. 

Dr. Chow does not berate Western nations for past injustices. He 
does make clear China’s determination to enter the future as an equal 
partner of other leading powers. 

The author is glad to see controversies arising among the United 
Nations, for he is confident settlement of problems is easier now than 
it will be in the relatively divisive atmosphere of the postwar world. 
He assumes that the United States and Russia will accept their con- 
tinuing responsibilities as members of the world family of nations. And 
he trusts that Japan will be completely disarmed and her military class 
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thoroughly discredited. 

Dr. Chow states categorically that the days of extraterritoriality in 
China must end; that Korea should be restored to independence; and 
that India and other colonial areas should be progressively freed. The 
tone of his book is indicated by the following statement concerning the 
“delicate” question of Hongkong’s future status: “What the Chinese 
expect of Great Britain in respect of Hongkong is a simple and im- 
mediate agreement to its retrocession to China.” This is the new spirit 
of China to which Western Nations may as well start adjusting them- 
selves. 

The chief controversial subject of Dr. Chow’s book is his argument 
for a Pacific Association of Nations much like the European Federation 
Prime Minister Churchill envisaged before Russia vetoed it. This book 
will play its part in all future discussions of the Pacific peace settlement. 

Rosert T. OLIVER. 


Lenp-LEaseE, WEAPON FoR VicTory. By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. New 

York, Macmillan, 1943. 347 pp., index. $3.00. 

One of the wartime agencies which seems to have held the con- 
fidence of Congress is that which administers the Lend-Lease Act passed 
in 1941. Here in clear language, and with many charts and graphs, 
Mr. Stettinius, now Under Secretary of State, but originally Director 
of Lend-Lease operations, explains and reports to the public what has 
been done under the Act. 

While all Americans must be interested in their country’s efforts 
to support the nations that are fighting for freedom, the chief point of 
contact with the thinking of workers for an ordered peace is very likely 
in Mr. Stettinius’ statement that the principle of mutual aid in mutual 
self-interest, embodied in this Act must live on after the close of hos- 
tilities. It must be continued, he thinks, by a similar unity to build up 


a peaceful world. 
oo. 


CurisTIAN Bases oF WorLD OrpeR. The Merrick Lectures for 1943. 
Nashville, Tenn., Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 1943. 255 pp., bio- 
graphical notes. $2.00. 

Not quite an official pronouncement, the chapters of this book are 

a series of addresses delivered at a Conference on the Christian Bases 
of World Order, held at Ohio Wesleyan University March 8-12, 1943, 
where three hundred church leaders were met to study and discuss this 
subject. Statesmen, Bishops, Professors, and other astute students of 
world affairs state their convictions concerning Christian principles and 
the practical factors that must be reckoned with in establishing the 
foundations of world order. There is no blue-print here, but a series 
of stimulating observations about the fundamental needs of men and 
society, needs which must be met in any world order that is even ap- 
proximately Christian. The book is a good background for the study 
of the specific, practical steps which will have to be taken. 

Frep S. BusCHMEYER. 
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THe NETHERLANDS. Edited by Bartholomew Landheer. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, University of California Press, 1943. 464 pp, bibliography 
and index. $5.00. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOLLAND TO THE SciENcEs. Edited by A. J. 
Barnouw and B. Landheer. New York, Querido, 1943. 375 pp.. 
bibliography. $3.50. 

These two volumes present a wealth of authentic material by com- 
petent experts concerning the Netherlands and its Colonies. Though 
compendious they are most readable and illuminating. The editors are 
to be congratulated on filling a real need for reliable information, as 
well as on the attractive form of presentation. P.M.B 


Further Approaches to Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson. New York, Constitutional Publications. Articles appear- 
ing in Colliers May-June, 1943. 

Transition to Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover. Address at Kansas 
City, October 28, 1943. 

Finding a Common Ground. By Herbert Hoover. Address before For- 
eign Policy Association and University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. September 3, 1943. 

Education and the People’s Peace. Educational Policies’ Commission 
of the National Education and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, July, 1943. 10 cents. 

Renewal of Civilization. By Christopher Dawson. Peace Aims Pamph- 
let No. 20. London, National Peace Council, 1943. Fourpence. 
Planning for Abundance. Addresses by five authors. Peace Aims 
Pamphlet No. 21. London, National Peace Council, 1943. 1 shil- 
ling. 

London, Washington, Moscow, Partners in Peace? By Harold J. Laski. 
Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 22. London, National Peace Council. 
July, 1943. Sixpence. 

Preparation for International Responsibility. National Policy Reports, 
Number 20. Cleveland, Ohio, October, 1943. 25 cents. 

Inter-American Cooperation in the Preservation of Peace and the De- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. Evolution of the Pan American 
Movement, Vol. 2. Washington, Pan American Union, 1942. 

War and Peace Aims. Extracts from Statements of United Nations 
Leaders. Special Supplement No. 2 to the United Nations Review. 
December 1, 1943. 40 cents. 

Lithuania in a Post-War Europe. Col. K. V. Grinius. New York. 
Lithuanian Universal Bureau. October, 1943. 

Books on the Countries of the World. Bibliography of fairly recent 
Macmillan books about the countries and their problems. Classified 
geographically. New York, Macmillan, December, 1943. Free. 

East and Central Europe. By Leon Baranski. New York, New Europe, 

11 West 42d St., 1943. 10 cents. 
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The German Issue. Number III in Post-War Services Committee 
pamphlets. Cambridge, Mass., Post-War Services Committee, March, 
1943. 

Punishment for War Crimes. Joint Declaration by Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Free France, Greece, Holland, Luxembourg, Norway, Po- 
land and Yugoslavia; utterances by statesmen from those and other 
countries. New York, The United Nations Information Office. 
1943. 20 cents. 

Intercredal Cooperation, Wilfred Parsons and John Courtney Murray. 
Washington, Catholic Association for International Peace, 1943. 
10 cents. 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Fourth Report. Funda- 
mentals of the International Organization Part I, Security and World 
Organization (2 pamphlets) ; Part II, The Economic Organization of 
Welfare. New York, November, 1943. 

International Exchange of Students and Scholars. By Paul J. Braisted. 
Hazen Pamphlets No. 7. Haddam, Conn. Edward W. Hazen Foun- 
dation, December, 1943. 10 cents. 

Common Questions About the Future United States of the World. By 
Lola Maverick Lloyd. Revised edition. Chicago, Campaign for 
World Government, November, 1943. 5 cents. 


‘Proposals for Post-War Monetary Stabilization. Bulletin Nos. 10 and 


11. New York, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
1943. 20 cents. 

World Organization, An Annotated Bibliography. 3d revised edition, 
prepared by Hans Aufricht. New York, Woodrow Wilson Mem- 


orial Library. Free. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


THe Heritace oF Spain. An introduction to Spanish civilization by 
Micholson B. Adams. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1943. Pp. iv, 
331. Illus. $2.50). 


A brief sweeping survey of Spanish history, literature, art, music, 
and architecture from early times to the present; with extensive bib- 
liographies and excellently illustrated. 


THe Backcrounp oF Hispanic AMERICAN Law. By John Thomas 
Vance. (New York: Central Book Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 296). 


A well documented study of legal sources and the juridical litera- 
ture of Spain by the late law librarian of the Library of Congress; 
originally printed as a doctoral dissertation by the Catholic University 
of America. 
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2. THE COLONIAL ERA 


CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBus. Greek Nobleman. By Seraphim Canontas. 
(New York: St. Marks Printing Corp., 1943. Pp. xvi, 288). 
Another book about the great discoverer which aims to refute cer- 

tain charges againsi him and to prove his Greek origin; based on eight 

years of research; with numerous notes and a good bibliography. 

THE FRENCH STRUGGLE FOR THE WEsT INDIEs, 1665-1713. By Nellie 
M. Crouse. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
vi, 324. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A careful and scholarly history of European rivalry in the Caribbean 
area, continuing the author’s study of the French Pioneers in the West 
Indies; with a brief bibliography. 

Mission MonuMENts OF New Mexico. By Edgar L. Hewett and Regi- 
nald G. Fisher. ( Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 
1943. Pp. 269. Illus. $4.00). 

A scholarly and interesting story of the Franciscans in New Mexico 
and of six missions which they built, with pertinent European and 
American backgrounds; beautifully illustrated. 

SPANISH BEGINNINGS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1564-1572. By Edward J. 
McCarthy. (Washington: The Catholic University of America, 1943. 
Pp. x, 145). 

A doctoral dissertation published as Vol. 3 in Studies of Hispanic 
American History. 


Saint TERESA OF AviLa. A biography. By William Thomas Walsh. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xiv, 592. _ Illus. 
$5.00). 

A scholarly and sympathetic history of the life and times of a great 
sixteenth century Spanish woman, who chose to live her own life as an 
atonement and expiation for Martin Luther. 


3. NATIONAL PERIOD 


ARGENTINE ConsTITUTIONAL Law. By Santos P. Amadeo. (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 243). 

A scholarly study largely concerned with the “role of the judicial 
department in the maintenance of the Federal System and in the protec- 
tion of individual rights” as well as the relationship between Argentine 
constitutional law and that of the United States; with a brief bibliog- 
raphy and a table of cases. 

THe AmericAN RuumBa. (New York: Rudor Publishing Co., Inc., 

1943. Pp. 48. Illus. diagrams). 

“A text book of the Cuban dance and its newest American develop- 
ments”; with detailed instructions and photographs and a list of rhumba 
dance records. 

HisToRIA DE LA LITERATURE DRAMATICA CuBANA. By José Juan Arrom. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 132. Illus. 
$2.50). 
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An excellent survey of Cuban drama from the end of the seventeenth 
century to the present. 


saan CaRLOTA. AMERICAN Empress. By Nancy Barnes. Illustrated by John 
or, Barber. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1943. Pp. vi, 214). 
eiahe A delightfully written biography of a tragic queen and her devoted 
” husband who failed as Empress and Emperor of Mexico; beautifully 
ih illustrated. 
— REBELLION IN THE BacKLANDs. Translated from Os Sertées by Euclides 
P- da Cunha, with introduction and notes by Samuel Putnam. (Chica- 
b go: University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. xxxii, 526. Maps. $5.00). 
West A scholarly and careful translation, the first in English, of a Brazil- 


ian classic, first published at Rio de Janeiro in 1902, concerning the 
rebellion of a fanatical preacher, Antonio Conselheiro, from December. 
Regi- 1896, to October, 1897. 

_— THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN THE River PLatTe Repus.ics. By J. 
Merle Davis. (New York: International Missionary Council, 1943. 


nee Pp. 119, 75 cents). 
and A study of the economic and social basis of the Evangelical Church 
in Argentina and Uruguay. 
vty MATTHEW Fontaine Maury, trail maker of the seas. By Hildegarde 
' Hawthorne. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 
_ 226. $2.25). 


An interesting biography of an American hero who revolutionized 
| ocean navigation and weather forecasting and who spent some time in 
alsh. Latin America. 


Illus. Low Cost Housinc in Latin America. By Robert C. Jones. (Washing- 
— ton: The Pan American Union. Pp. iii, 20. Illus. 1943). 
a A mimeographed brief introduction to the developments of public 


low cost housing in Latin American countries; issued by the Division 

of Labor and Social Information of the Union. 

THE PanaMA Route, 1848-1869. By John Haskell Kimbale. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 316. Illus. Map. 

‘ork: $3.00). 


A careful and well documented account of the development and use 





licial of the Panama Route in the years before the opening of the Union 
otec- Pacific Railroad in the United States. 
ntine Latin AMERICAN PATTERN. By James A. Magner. (Cincinnati: Catholic 
liog- Students’ Mission Crusade, 1943. Pp. vi, 98. Illus. Map. 88 cents). 
A brief survey text book on Latin America, its problems and rela- 
Inc., tions, with special emphasis upon the influence of the Catholic Church 
in Latin American life; with teaching aids and excellert illustrations, 
elop- but with an inadequate bibliography. 
mba Pan AMERICAN Economics. By Paul R. Olson and C. Addison Hickman. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. Pp. vi, 479. Maps, 
rom. Charts, Tables. $4.50). 
[llus. A timely summary and analysis of the national and international 


aspects of Latin American economy, with an extensive bibliography. 
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AMERICANS TOGETHER. By FE. Dwight Salmon and Evalyn Bayle. (St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. vi, 214. Illus. Maps. 
75 cents). 

A well written text book for high school students dealing with Latin 
American history and civilization; excellently illustrated. 

ANOPHELES GAMBIAE IN BraziL, 1930-1940. By F. L. Soper and D. B. 
Wilson. (New York: The Rockefeller Foundation, 1943. Pp. xviii, 
262. Illus., Maps, Tables). 

The statistical and detailed story of the scientific attack upon the 
malarial mosquito in Brazil during the decade following its entrance 
into that country. 

I Liveo with Latin Americans. By John L. Strohm. (Danville, IIL: 
The Interstate, 1943. Pp. xii, 377. Illus., Maps. $2.00). 

An interestingly written report about the common people of Latin 
America resulting from a 25,000 mile trip through the Latin American 
countries; with 176 photographs. 

THe Lire AND TIMEs OF Simon Bo.ivar. Written and illustrated by 
Hendrick Willem Van Loon. (New York: Dodd, Meade & Co., 1943. 
Pp. xii, 146. Illus., Maps. $2.50). 

A typically written and illustrated Van Loon volume about the great 
South American Liberater and his historical background. 

Down SoutH American Way. By Sanford Calvin Yoder. (Scottdaie, 
Pa.: Herald Press, 1943. Pp. x, 148. Illus., Maps. 50 cents). 


The story of a visit to the Mennonite colonies in Argentina and 
Paraguay. 


4. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS AND THE War. (Washington: The Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Pp. vi, 85, Charts, Maps. 25 cents). 

A study prepared by the United States Section of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission; well documented. 

INTER-AMERICAN AND WorLp Book Trape. Problems of Organization. 
By H. P. Kraus. (New York: Privately printed, 1944. Pp. 32). 

An examination of post-war problems relating to inter-American 
book trade, and the suggested establishment of an “Inter-American 
Book Exchange.” 

INTER-AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE. (Austin: Institute of 
Latin American Studies, University of Texas, 1943. Pp. x, 188. 
Illus). 

A symposium of 14 papers read at the Third Annual Conference in 
the field of Latin American Studies, dealing with American and inter- 
American intellectual problems; with an appendix of photographs. 
REPORT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION TO THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE 

Years 1942-1943. (Washington: Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 

mission, 1943. Pp. iv, 94). 

A survey of the Commission’s organization and of its immediate and 
long range program in the Caribbean area. 
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WiLLiaM Lapp AGaIN IN THE NEws 

We are indebted to a friend for a clipping from the Hartford 
Courant. It is the leading editorial and treats of “A Society of Nations.” 
The writer of the editorial gives full credit for his sanity and his power 
of historical analysis to William Ladd, founder, in 1928 of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and author, in 1840 of “A Congress of Nations 
for the Peaceful Adjustment of all International Disputes.” 


Alp For 3,000,000 Jews In EuROPE 

A twelve-point program “to help save 3,000,000 Jews in Europe 
from extermination by the Nazis” was outlined at a special conference 
of 400 Jewish leaders from all sections of the country attending the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds in February. 

The program embraces a nation-wide campaign by the United Jewish 
Appeal for Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine to raise $32,000,000 
this year. 

REFUGEE Boarp Set Up 


President Roosevelt has lately appointed a War Refugees Board to 
take action for the immediate rescue of as many as possible of the 


persecuted minorities of Europe. The Board consists of Secretaries 
Hull, Morgenthau, and Stimson, who are to cooperate with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees, the United Nations Relief, the 
Rehabilitation Administration and other interested organizations. 


AMBASSADOR WINANT’S NEw DutTIEs 

The United States Ambassador to Great Britain, John G. Winant, has 
been appointed by President Roosevelt to represent the United States 
on the European Advisory Commission which succeeded the Moscow 
meeting of Foreign Secretaries. 


CoLLEGEs IN Favor OF EDUCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Immediate establishment of an international commission on educa- 
tion to plan for educational rehabilitation in the devastated countries is 
urged by the faculty groups of thirty-seven American colleges and uni- 
versities cooperating with the Universities Committee on Post-War 
International Problems. 


Pan AMERICAN Day 

Presidents of the twenty-one republics of this hemisphere have pro- 
claimed April 14 Pan American Day, calling upon schools and other 
groups to hold appropriate ceremonies. The Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union devoted its February issue largely to articles and illustrations 
suitable to the day. The Union also announces a list of interesting 
material it can supply to heads of groups on request. Address the Pan 
American Union, Washington, 6, D. C. 
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PosTWAR ECONOMICS IN THE AMERICAS 

A: proposal is being put before the American republics for a con- 
ference on postwar economic problems, to meet in Washington in Sep- 
tember, 1944. Various committees are already studying such problems 
including the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, a standing committee set up in 1939. The Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, in accordance with recommendations of the 
Rio Janeiro Conference, is sponsoring the proposed conference. 













CARIBBEAN COMMISSION Grows Up 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, set up in March, 1942, 
is passing from an emergency program to one of long range planning. 
It organized in August, 1943 a Caribbean Research Council to advise 
in technical and scientific matters. It has now created a second body,— 
a West Indian Conference to act as a standing advisory body. Other 
countries are to be invited to sit in when matters to be considered affect 
those countries. 























New Postwar ForuM 

Toward Freedom is the name of a new organization founded in 
November, 1943 in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Its objective is stated 
as follows: 1. To promote discussion of the principles considered essen- 
tial to establishment of a just and durable peace, to the end that, through 
discussion, such principles may be clarified and defined; 2. To work 
for the creation of a democratically constituted world organization with 
power adequate to establish and maintain a peace based on such princi- 
ples. With its eight point “Magna Carta for all Mankind” drawn up for 
discussion, this seems to be one of the useful forums in the country 
which are helping people to think things through. 


















NEW HUNGARIAN PERIODICAL 

Free Hungarian Forum is a new political and literary magazine, 
beginning in January, 1944. Printed in both Hungarian and English, 
it aims to keep the nearly one million people of Hungarian descent in 
this country informed of the Hungarian situation in European recon- 
struction, and especially of that country’s efforts toward a truly demo- 
cratic reorganization. 















Wor.Lp Monetary PARLEY 

The United States Treasury has invited forty-four nations to an 
international monetary conference to consider currency stabilization 
and a world bank for reconstruction and development. No date was 
set but enough acceptances to assure success were received almost im- 









mediately. 











Foop FoR INDIA 

Thirty-seven food ships reached India during October, November 
and December, says the British Information Service. Incidentally, India’s 
rice crop this year is expected to be a record crop. Every province in 
India will share in the increase. 
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PLANS FOR OCEANIA 

Australia and New Zealand lately concluded a compact for future 
full cooperation in South Pacific problems. They also suggested an 
international advisory or consultative council for the South Pacific island 
groups which would be composed of nations having interests in the area, 
such as the United States, Great Britain, France, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. Such plans do not include the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, 
Hawaii nor the Japanese mandated islands. 


Tue Courtine oF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

The Annamites, one of the racial groups of Indo-China, are in the 
enviable position of being courted by three groups representing the 
current, the past and the possible future power in the peninsula, reports 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The Japanese exercise control today, 
the Vichy French still enjoy nominal sovereignty, and the Committee 
of National Liberation is the imponderable of the future. None of these 
groups, however, has declared “honorable intentions” in the form of a 
specific pledge of independence. 

Even the Committee of National Liberation, which recently prom- 
ised French Indo-China a more liberal political status, has indicated 
that this is to be “within the French community, within the framework 
of a federal organization.” It did add that the new institutions would 
have a more liberal character “without iosing the features of Indo- 
Chinese traditions and civilization.” 


CHINESE DEMOCRACY 

Although China’s political regime is not yet democratic, there are 
excellent grounds, said Dr. S. R. Chow, Professor of International 
Law in the National Wuhan University, in a recent speech, for believ- 
ing that, with the war over, China will become a genuine democracy. 
Dr. Hu Shih has also lately pointed out that historical foundations for 
Chinese democracy can be found in the work of the ancient philosopher, 
Mencius, who lived some 300 years B.C. 


We Suare Books With CHINA 

The Library of Congress has’ made arrangements whereby repre- 
sentatives of Chinese universities and libraries may select books for 
their institutions from among the duplicates in‘ the Library. These 
books will be stored by the Library of Congress until the end of the 
war when the Chinese institutions will be responsible for their shipment 
to China. Scholars representing six Chinese universities and two li- 
braries have already participated in the selection of books. 


THe Works oF JEFFERSON 

The complete works and letters of Thomas Jefferson will shortly be 
available in a comprehensive edition published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. It is a memorial to Adolph S. Ochs, publisher from 1896 
until his death in 1935, of the New York Times. 
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ANCIENT ANGLO-CzEcH PAcT 
As long ago as March 29, 1381 there was a treaty of alliance drawn 
up and signed by the British king, Richard II, and the Czech king, 
Wenceslas IV. This is recalled by the Central European Observer in 
a recent issue under the head “600 years of British-Czech alliance,” and 
the original treaty is printed in full, in the periodical. 


CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF KENYA 

A new organ for Christian opinion has been formed in the British 
colony of Kenya, Africa. It is the Christian Council of Kenya, open 
to all races and denominations. The Territorial Commander of the 
Salvation Army was chairman of the first meeting. Europeans, Africans 
and Indians were on the platform. The Council hopes to enlist all 
Christian opinion in the region on day-to-day problems of wartime, 
but especially on the greater problems of the postwar period. 


“BACK-TO-CHURCH” IN GERMANY? 

Two newspapers in Germany, one of them long an advocate of 
paganism are now advising the Gestapo, the Storm-troopers and the 
people to fall back on the church, which, say the editors, “has now again 
become modern.” The bewildered German people are now advised by 
these papers to put their “lives and destinies in God’s hand.” 


ALTARS FROM Foop CRATES 

Red Cross food crates were used by ingenious American prisoners- 
of-war at a German camp southeast of Berlin to construct parts of a 
church capable of accommodating 350 worshipers. The little pieces of 
wood were used for pulpit, altar, trellis work, railing and other interior 
fittings. The whole community constructed the house of worship, which 
is reported to be beautifully decorated. 


PactFic NATIVES AS MISSIONARIES 

A remarkable story is told of seven American fliers in the Pacific, 
who, after the wreck of their plane, reached an island. There the 
natives cared for them and hid them from the Japanese. These natives, 
being Christians, plied the air-men with so much Bible lore, sang so 
many songs of Christian cheer and: were so kind that the American 
boys were all converted to the Christian faith. 





NOTICE 


Discussion groups interested in international problems are welcome 
to use the conference room of the American Peace Society when it is 
not otherwise occupied. This room is on the third floor of 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Make appointments with the office secretary 
between the hours of 9:30 and 12:30 A.M. (Telephone National 7409.) 
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